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INTER-ARKAB AFFAIRS 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OPEC-THIRD WORLD RELATIONSHIP EXAMINED 
Paris AN-NAHAR ARAB REPORT & MEMO in English 24 Dec 79 pp 10-16 


[Text] As the 13 OPEC oil ministers took thei scats for lest 


week's pie-fixing imecting at Caracas, another 
conference was bemg convened across the Canbbecan at 
Havana This was a ministerial meeting of the “Group 
of 77° Third World states and it was certainly no 
ascent that it was timed to comcide with the OPEC 
conclave. The size of Third World bills for imported oil 
snd the knowledge that these wall rise considerably 
neat year, together with the problem of how to 
finance them, mean sleepless nights for scores of 
goveinments. At the same time, there have been 
warnmgs from senor officers of big Western com- 
mercial banks that they wall soon be unwilling to 
accept an increased flow of surplus OPEC funds on 
deposit because Third World states which have resorted 
to the Euromarket since 1974 to finance their balance 
of payinents deficits have reached or are very close to 
their borrowing lunits, restricting the banks’ ability to 
recycle petrodollars 


In terms of cash, Third World imports of oil cost 
them $4 bilhon in 1972 and the biil had nsen to $44 
billion for 1979 and to substantially more for next 
year, Many countnes have cut back hard on 
consumption — Tanzania uses today about half of what 
it used in 1972 but its oil imports have still risen by 
900 per cent and cost the country half of its exports 
earnings 

Although final figures for onl prices were not 
available when this newsletter went to press. a 
prehmunary calculation mdicates that) Third World 
countnes would have to find an additional SS& 2 billion 
in 1980 


Although Third World countnes consume less 
than 20 per cent of world oil exports, the impact of 
the latest price increases is bound to hurt them more 
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tv 


than the industnal countnes, which have 
manufactusing capacity and technology needed 
adapt then cconomes to higher energy costs Industnal 
countnes also control the world financial markets. a 
powerful line of defence when it ts marned to the high 
value-added nature of their exports. For example. 
India’s petroleum imports in 1976, the last year for 
which full figures are available (when OPEC marker 
crude stood at $1151 per barrel), cost Rupees 9.495 
millon a: J represented 18.7 per cent of total umports 
worth Rupees $0,738 million. Recent reports indicate 
that oi! accounted for 26 per cent of the value of 
India’s _ ports shortly before the latest price mereases 
Japan, by contrast, spent 32.3 per cent of its 1978 ball 
for imports of oil, which cost Y $,407 million out of a 
total of ¥ 16.725 million. But expressed in terms of a 
percentage of GNP, India’s oil imports represented | 2 
per cent of its 1976 GNP of Rupees 769 37 million 
while Japanese imports of oil in 1978 made up only 
05S per cent of a GNP of ¥ 1,041,463 million Japan 
was thus 2.4 times better able to absorb the cost o1 its 
oil imports than India despite Japan's greater 
dependence upon imported energy. 

Long lead times in bringing new energy sources 


mo onesh Mat om trial Gomntares « expect 
ms WwW , oul coms. ~@ 
fi tj j mt ofog onythuer ypweoted 
unless ifs i hud Nive | ' 
Pralan editer co nted recently. “In a scmse, 
98S as past history. We cannot change JOSS we can 
nly work to change 1990 of the your 00 These 
ve unpleasant facts of hfe fos hustrial mati ws 
hat the pre-1974 cra of Cheap energy ts truly dead 
Rut for Thod Word countries, especially those with 
well manaved economies and scsious hopes of hay 
king out of poverty’s vicious circle, the prospect of 
having the industrial equipment they had assembled at 
it swcrifice rendered uneconomme by sant tly 
r fuel costs ther with the need to devote an 
larver Share of future income to paying for odl 

l the end to these hopes 
Ih ss 18 by no means confined to the Dhiurd 
World af [he apse or drastic Sowing down of 
Phird World economes resulting from their inability to 
pay favs ported energy would lead to a severe 
mka their trade with industrial nations. closing 
wn iarkets for manufactures and exports of capital 
) hnological services and raining the pre 
f the Commodities the industrial states buy in return 
hecause of the energy content of these commodities 
Widespread taneous default on existing Euroleans 


fh 








tw the Thad World could and probably would 
bring about the collapse of the Westcin banking ssstom 
and, by 


cviension, its monetary system, The crise an 


the Thud World therefore yeopardises the sen 
foundahons of the cconames of the cntire 
nonCommunist world to such an extent that csen 
those Communist states which have come closest to 


schieving autathy would be gravely endanecied 


Economic paralysis and political instability 


Economic paralysis breeds political instability and 
then these feed upon each other, This has already 
taken place in Turkey has become sirtually 
ungovernable, and its industry ys close to a standsull 


which 


because there is no money for mmports, notably ol 
Arab OPEC states have already recened suime of 
the political fallout from the cosis m the Third World 
over oi imports: Third World solid «nity wath the Arabs 
im the Arab-Isiseli conflict is no longer a bankable 


asset’ Third World delegations broke ianks at the 
Manila UNCTAD conference and again durne fast 
summers inceting of non-aligned states in Havana The 


Arabs bought time at Havana by promosing a dislocue 
on of with the Thad World, but some Thad Wosid 
states have since reached such depths of desperstion 
that they have mdicated them willingness to forego 
a better deal on oil mm the future, that the dialocue was 
supposed to bring, m= ictum wiinediaie cash 
handouts. The latest merease in oil bills will mican that 
the Arabs will be able to buy less and less Thad World 
support at progressively higher political and ¢.or o> 
prices, factors that can only exacerbate pos.4 «mp 
David frustration in the Arab world outode Fey pt and 
contribute towards the instability of Arab reeimes 

The impact of higher oi proces on the Third 
World will, of course, vary. Paradoxical though 4 may 
the Thurd World wail 
pobably feel at least) This as because thei poverty has 


for 


xem, the poorest Counties of 


presented them from unporting enerey or becoming 
Sane ’ ' ‘ee% se*0% * r - 
vepenvent upon imports for a synficant portion of 
them consumption. Somalia and Chad. for exw ple, 


have an annual per capita Consumption of commercial 
fuels of only 25 kilos of oil equivalent, although 
consumption of non-indigenous fuels is expected to 
nse im Sahelian countries between now and the vear 
000 (An-Noher Arab Report A MIMO of December 
2S. 1978) Another 12 countries in the Third World 
will actually be better off because of the higher OPEC 
price. These countries Angola, Bahrain, Bolivia, 
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Thice major factors underhe the crisis in the 


Ihrd World over oil imports. These are 


in the Third World 


lependency 


wth of « 


for trade hetween 
trade) and 


ted scope 


iS th-South 


gnificant direct mvestinent of OPEC surplus funds 

The geowth of dependency in the Third World 
upon imported energy is underscored by a recent study 
by Abbas Alnavawi of the Uneecrsity of Vermont 
which was published by the OPEC Special Fund. Ile 
notes nphon of 
non-OPEC desecloping counties (NODCs) nose from 2 6 
hon b/d of oil equinalent m 1984S to GS mihon b d 
m 1970, 17-18 per cont of this os 
taking the 32 non OPEC ‘ 
“This represents a growth sate of over 1 
percent a year,” the study During the same 
period, the rate of population growth was 2.4 per cont 
and that of nduct 
per cent subtract the last two sates of 


that Comal /< muneincsal 


energy © 


with rsa grt aT 


place m 
COUNTS 


+ » @ sane 
Hic CN) i 
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per capita gs 
lf we were to 
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de “ temas geowth from the rate of growth of  cneigy 
develo, tal st alcgws ' on fuses Cxpures of consumption, we amive at ag net rate of increase m 
TE futures to industual states tees 4 period of cncigy consumption of 56 per ocnt per capita J wing 
pak ty tunce in the industrial (Northern) states to the same period 
this form of So uth North ty ling ‘This tx nd of n ing energy conse aption _ 
fhe failure of Thad World Counties to attract . 
fipee Countries: Helative Dastrobarteon of 
Papert. and Linports 1971 and 1977 
—— <a sssusnscertesdasiestamelbventaiapmesiiustasetsins=oaiaemsiecteeieial saiepeenininnnmneenniaeennionains an 
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Niveria 7s 4 7 x? nH) § s & 2 
dor 2 8) 13 ‘s (y 4 x] KZ 14 1 2 
(sabon }? ty” 7 i? 4 aT s 3 s 
Tra Sia hy s »9 | 7 tty 0 5s 
Iran x3 ~? ‘ \7 ut) x7 S 10 4 3 
Iraq xs [P t " s? «3 17 & 29 » 
Kuwait x4 fy 4 }t } i2 s 17 17 7 s 
libva 2 ‘ x : 4y a Ps }3 6 7 ] 
Nigeria SY 7] 4 3 KX KY 7 7 s 3 
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Piclmunasy Propecton of New OPEC 
Develos ong Countires’ (NODC. Lecigy Balame 1970 
(Millon Sarre) Day of Orel I quis ako) 











1970 1975 1vso 19RS 
Oil-Importing Des cloping Countries (OLDS) 
Consumption Onl 372 343 4 344 7 
Non-Oil iv +73 495 Ww 
Jonal S62 SUM tint 14 80) 
Production Onl i 12] | tyty 2 RS 
Non-Oul | ¥2 4h). 48S 748 
Total +09 353 o 54 1020 
Net Energy Imports 483 43 +7 aM 
Onl Imports 218 4). re) 448 
Non-OPEC Oll- Eaporting Des cloping Countries 
Consulpptiion Onl ONS 1 14 1 1 SS 
| Neon- Onl 3] 44 io KS | 37 
Total | th 13 >>) +5 
| luchon Oil 1 a0) > 409 s 44 
Non-Ohal 1) 4] th tel | 14 tj 
lotal 2.11 29? v.o3 746 
Net Energy I ApMorts Wy 1 taD 4-7] 
Oil Exports Ys 1.22 2734 16? 
Total Non-OPEC Descloping Countries 
Consumption fnl 447 S347 a7] 9 ON 
Non-QOil 221 422 S 80 K 7 
lotal 6.78 YOY 12 8] 17.78 
| 
Production Oil 247 4.87 $.75 K 40) 
Non- Ohl 2.23 40h 60 y 27 
Potal $.20 ) 80 11.77 17.07 
Net Energy Imports 1.58 190 0.75 0.08 
Note: Non-ol energy includes coal, natural pas, hy dro and nuclear 
Sources: World Bank, Energy and Petroleum in Non OPEC Developing Countries 1974-1980. 
Staff Working Paper. No. 229 (February 1976) 

















g countries has continued to the present day 

Thus between 1970 and 1977. while the world per 
ts mph of al encrgy mcrcased D 

cl t d that of the developed countmnes 

sed by S per cent, the pondmng m«crease for 
herd World nires ease was 29 per cent. In 
moumpuon of Commercial energy of 
witnes mreased from 6.2 per cent m 

; nt mm 1970 and to 10.2 per cent m 
I} ture of energy « pion has also 

: ¢ 1955. In that vear the contributions of 

! . mes) OT tTgy to NODCSs total 
nption was as follows od 64 per cent, sold fuel 
er cent. nftural gas 3 per cent and hy dro and 
lear clectncity 2 per cent. In 1970 the 
nut s of tt ces were as follows: oil 68 
per cent. s 1 fuel * cent, natural gas 7 per cent 
nd hydro and nu clectneity 3 per cent 


Combining the contr ue of bth od and natural gas 
clatwwe to total energy ci Qoumigccon, we notice that 
them share of the market has :ncreased from 67 to 75 
per cent. The obverse side of thes change 1s the obvious 


fact that al has lost its share of the market by 
ninbuting only 22 per cent of the energy 
consumption im 1970 as compared with 31 per cent in 
}985 
‘The foregoing analysis of trends in demand for 
encrey and of the composinon of the sources of 
energy reveals two unportant changes. First, that 


onsumption m NODCs has increased at a much higher 
rate than the world’s average Second, that oil had 
mereased its contnbution to total energy consumption 
It should be added in this context that most, if not all 


of the energy unported by the energy deficient 
ountnes took the form of oi. There are several 
explanations for these changes 

“The most important and most encompassing 


explanation of the rise in energy consumption 1s rooted 
in the very development strategy which was adopted by 


lndusteatived Resises Production KP 
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Thad World countries over the last three decades. This 
levelopment strategy was madelled after the successful 
economi growth expenence of the developed counties 
This in turn meant that the desired higher levels of 
output were both capital and energy intensive 

“While this kind of development strategy was 
ndeed successful in the West as it was preceded by an 
agecultural revolut.on, a tended to creute dua 
economies in the Thard World countnes. Such cconomes 
ase. Chatactersed by a modern industnal capital and 
energy intensive sector and a traditional agricultural 
sector where a high ratio of the rural population m many 
Third World countnes remaned unemployed and of 
underemployed. Associated with the emergence of a 
modern industnal sectva .a most developing countnes 
was also the emergence of a transport sector which Dy its 
very nature is energy (and particulasly oil) intensive. The 
emergence of the transport sector was basically a 
by-product of the modern industrial sector was in that 
the latter required a system of marketing and 
distribution for both the domestic economy and the 
world market An important force in the rise of the 
transport sector of the economy was the migrahon of 
the population from the rural to the urban centres. The 
shift towards urbanisation created wath it several fources 
of demand for energy. These include public and private 
transport as well as an increase in household demand for 
energy. The last point is significant since the new arrivals 
in the urban centres had to chinge the pattern of 


energy consumption by shifting from traditional to 
commercial sources of energy. \n other words, the 
increased urbanisation has tenced to reduce the 


contribution of non-commercial sources of energy to 
total energy supply and to increase the demand for 
commercial energy. 

“It should be noted that the onentation of Third 
World development strategies were encouraged by 
several forces, not the least important of which was the 
availability of oil at affordable and cheap pnces. The 
situation in the Third World now ts entirely different in 
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development prospects. Countnes in this group are 
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and has not changed significantly since they became 
independent states. The South-South trading pattem 


advocated by Sw Arthur Lewis, a 1979) Nobel 
Puzewinner for economics, has not developped very 
much beyond traditional trading patterns. Total 
exports to developing countries from) major oil 


producing states rose from 16.3 per cent in 1971 to 
20.5 per cent in 1977, while imports from developing 
countnes to the oi) producers rose by only O08 per 
cent during the same period, from 10.6 per cent to 
11.4 per cent (sce table) 


OPEC reluctant to invest directly in Third World 


Growing resistance in’ the industrial world to 
South-North trade in manufactured goods has thus 
added to the damage caused by development strategies 
aligned to this trading pattern, especially when it led 
to increased dependence upon imported energy. The 
huge surge in imports by OPEC countries since 1974 
largely bypassed the Third World 

Development aid apart, OPEC countries have been 
reluctant: to invest directly in’ the Third World, 
preferring instead to place their surplus funds in the 
industrialised Western) countries. Although Western 
financial institutions have since funnelled some of this 
money to Third World countries as Euroloans, World 
Bank loans and IMF credits, the investment of OPEC 
surpluses in the West, which has ample sovrces of 
capital, represents a serious misdirection of funds. 
Desperately short of capital, Third World countries 
have failed to attract OPEC money. The reasons for 


this aberration are set out in a confidential briefing 





locument prepared by Prof Zuhair Mikdashi for a 
meeting of the Arab-Furopean Business Council held at 
Cologny, near Geneva, on November 27. Prof Mikdashi 
lists the following constraints to direct investment in 
the Third World: “{a) the limited number of 
entrepreneurs and financiers in the OPEC 
capital-surplus countries able to  iwWentify and 
consummate investment opportunities; (b) the 
inadequacy of information on investment projects, 
legislative (and) administrative frameworks and the 
socio-political environment; (c) the narrowness of areas 
of interdependence (eg. trade) among developing 
countries (OPEC and non-OPEC), (d) the need to 
involve several parties in the realisation of investment 
projects, especially enterprises from the technologically 
advanced countries, and (e) the comparative ease of 
investing or disinvesting in Western financial markets, 
which enjoy greater transparence of information and 
rapid communications.” 

As last week's meeting at Caracas showed, OPEC 
states and Arab development funds are very anxious to 
limit the damage that higher oil prices do to Third 
World economies (see box). There have been 
complaints that a disproportionate amount of Arab aid 
has gone to other Arab or Islamic states, but it could 
he argued that this aid has enabled industrial nations 
to direct their assistance elsewhere in the Third World. 
Fgually, there have been repeated complaints by 
donors that many Third World governments have 
proved incapable of presenting viable proposals for 


available thus remain unspent. 

In the short term, the latest incicases in oil prices 
mean that Third World countries will have an urgent 
need for balance of payments loans. The IMF*’s $10 
billion Witteveen Facility, to which OAPEC states 
contributed half of the funds, is largely untouched and 
can be used for this precise purpose. But a great deal 
more money will undoubtedly be needed if Third 
World countries are to be helped to adjust to the new 
cost of energy. 

Looking further ahead, OPEC countries could best 
assist Third World countries by joining in the World 
Bank’s project to finance the search for oil and other 
sources of energy in countries that depend at present 
upon imported fuels. Many Third World countries have 
untapped oil (see table) that, at current energy prices, 
would be profitable to develop if capital were 
available. The Sooner that OPEC sheds its Third World 
customers in this way, the better for all concerned. 

At the sane time, OPEC countries and Arab 
funds could provide financing to help Third World 
states to rethink their development strategies since this 
is clearly a necessity. The new strategies should be 
aimed at reducing Third World dependence upon 
imported energy, notably through the greater use of 
intermediate technology and renewable sources of 
energy. Finally, OPEC countries could help the Third 
World heed the advice of Theodore Schultz, the other 
co-winner of the 1979 Nobel Prize for economics, to 
concentrate on agriculture first before seeking their 
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WHAT OPEC HAS DONE FOR THE THIRD WORLD 


Between 1974 and 1976, OPEC member states 
minmitied SI&S2! bilhon in aid to the Third 

World. of which $12.496 bilhon was disbursed 
furing that period. Since then, OPEC Arab states 
have been channelling assistance to developing 
ountnes through a variety of funds. The principal 
funds are 

OVEC Special Fund. This fund had an 
onginal capnal of SsOO million when it’ was 
founded in 1976. The capital was increased to $1.6 
million in 1977 and to $2.4 billion in June of this 
vear. The capital was increased by a further $1.6 
billion to $4 billion at last week’s OPEC ministerial 
meeting in Caracas. By the end of 1978, the Fund 
had committed a total of $927.2 million but 
disbursements at that date amounted to $3724 
milhon. The OPEC Special Fund lent another 
$261.3 million during the first half of 1979. 

Islamic =Development Bank. Founded in 
1977. it had committed $182 3 million by the end 
of 1977, but had disbursed only $14.8 million at 
that date. The bank made further commitments of 
$161.7 million in 1978 and of $64 millon during 
the first half of 1979 

Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development (AFESD). Founded in 1968, it did 
not hecome operational until 1973. Its capital is 
Kuwaiti Dinars 400 million ($1.4 billion) and it had 
committed KD 295.3 million ($1 08 billion) of this 
at the end of 1977. It committed a further $198 
million in 1978 and $253.4 millon during the first 
half of 1979 

Arab Bank for Fconomic Development in 
Africa (BADEA). Founded in 1973, its cumulative 
commitments totalled $209.89 million at the end of 
1977. BADEA’s commitments in 1978 amounted to 
$$34 million in 1978 and a further $7.2 million 
was commutted in the first half of 1979 

Special Arab Aid Fund for Africa (SAAFA). 
Founded in 1974 with an authorised capital of 
$200 million, it had committed a total of $370 
million when it was merged with BADEA after this 
hank became operational in 1975 

Kuwaitt Fund for Arab Economic 
Development (KFAFD) Founded in 1961 with a 
paid-up capital of KD 452 3 million ($1.63 billion) 
at the end of June 1977. The Fund's total 


commitments came to $1.55 billion at that date. 
The Fund committed $198 million in 1978 and a 
further $253.4 million in the first half of 1979 

Abu Dhabi Fund for Arab Economic 
Development (ADFAED). Founded in 1971, its 
total commitments were worth Dirhams 1.64 dillon 
($432.9 million) at the end of 1977. It committed a 
further $215.3 million in 1978 and $65.5 milion 
during the first half of 1979. 

Saudi Development Fund. Founded in 1974 
with a capital of Saudi Rials 10 billion ($2.97 
billion), it had total commitments of SR $8 billion 
($1.72 billion) at the end of 1977. It committed a 
further $630.3 million in 1978 and $261.3 millon 
in the half first of 1979 

Iragi Fund for External Development 
(IFED). Founded in 1974 with a capital of Iraqi 
Dinars SO million (about $180 imllon), its 
commitments were about $63 million at the end of 
1977. It committed a further $39.5 million in 1978 
and $6.5 mullion during the first half of 1979. 

Aid has also been channelled to the Third 
World through UN agencies and through loans to 
the IMF and World Bank as well as through a 
member of smaller agencies. These include the Arab 
Monetary Fund, which has only recently begun 
operations, the OPEC Special Account (which was 
wound up. in 1976 after making commitments of 
$146 million), the Arab Fund for Technical 
Assistance to Arab and African Countries and the 
Arab Authority for Agricultural Investment and 
Development (AAAID) AAAID was set up in 1976 
to develop Sudan’s agriculture with a capital of 
KD 1SO million ($540 million) and envisaged 
eventual investments of over $5 billion. Whether 
these will now be made is questionable, however. 

Sources at the ministerial meeting in Caracas 
said the poorer Third World countries could expect 
to receive grants from the Special Fund equal to the 
difference in what they spend for oil as a result of 
the latest price increases when compared with the 
previous price. Some developing countries can 
expect to receive grants equal to half of the 
difference between their oil bills in 1979 and 1980 
and the remainder in soft low-interest loans. More 
developed countries can expect loans at terms 
equivalent to those of the IMF. 
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INTER-ARAB AFFAIRS 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR NILE WATER USE CONSIDERED 
Cairo ROSE AL-YUSUF in Arabic 3 Dec 79 pp 28-29 


[Article by ‘Aydah al-'Azab Musa: "Regional Organization for Nile Valley 
Basin; Council in Nairobi to Discuss This Project] 


[Text] Communications are currently taking place between Egypt and the 
African countries that are located in the Nile Basin to establish a regional 
organization that would include the countries that share the Nile basin. 
These countries are Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Rwanda, 
Burundi and Zaire. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs has drawn up the concept of a draft 
charter for this organization which would ensure that the waters of the Nile 
not be used to exert pressure [on any one of the countries]. It would 
ensure that Nile waters not be misused, that commo measures be taken to 
protect Nile waters from pollution and that Nile waters be utilized in the 
interests of the countries of the organization. The charter also includes 
[stipulations] that the other countries not be harmed. 


The question that comes to mind is this: What are the reasons that make 
Egypt, at this time in particular, take diplomatic action and raise a subject 
that has not been raised ever since Egypt signed the Nile Agreement with 
Sudan in 1959? 


is there anything that would call for a review of the positions of some of 
the countries of the Nile Basin in order to conclude an agreement with them? 
In plainer words, has the distribution of the waiter of the Nile become the 
subject of review or of dispute among the nine countries, especially since 
Egypt is the primary beneficiary of the Nile waters? The other countries 

do not benefit directly from the waters of the flood. Tanzania, for example, 
takes its water [supply] from the Kagera River whose source is Lake Victoria. 
Kenya, Burundi and Rwanda depend basically on rainfall. 











The answer to the previous question leads us to say that although the 
question of the Nile water is a sensitive one, it must be dealt with openly 
and clearly. It is one of the issues that is most often used against Egypt. 
During the administration of former Emperor Haile Selassie, for example, 
Ethiopia had often threatened that it would prevent the flood waters from 
reaching Egypt. 


The fact is that the nucleus of this organization has actually been in 
existence since 1959. When Egypt thought of building the High Dam, it 
signed with Sudan an agreement for the "full utilization of the waters of 
the Nile." 


The agreement stipulated that a permanent authority be jointly established 
between Egypt and Sudan with an equal number [of members] from both countries 
to supervise the implementation of projects that are established on the Nile. 


The agreement also included an item dealing with the rights of the countries 
of the Nile Basin that did not join in the 1959 Agreement and whose develop- 
ment projects requires use of the waters of the Nile. 


"Because the countries that are located on the Nile, other than the two 
republics that had entered into the agreement, are asking for a share of 

the Nile water, the two republics have agreed to consider together the 
requests of those countries and to come to a uniform opinion on that matter. 
If the investigation reveals that it would be possible to take in any 
quantity of water from the river's supply and earmark it for one country or 
another, this quantity--computed from Aswan--would be deducted equally from 
the two countries. The joint technical authority that is referred to in this 
agreement is to join specialists in other countries to watch that these 
countries not exceed the quantities of water that had been agreed to.” 


Chairman of the Nile Water Authority, Engineer Muhammad Amin Muhammadayn says 
that in spite of this stipulation and in spite of efforts made by the 
authority to make any one of the countries of the Nile Basin join the organi- 
zation, none did come forward to do so. Egypt's concern about contacting 
these countries is attributable first and foremost to the interests of all 
these countries and then to the interests of Egypt. 


Were we to go back in history to 1929, we would find that Egypt had been 
involved in a struggle over the waters of the Nile with the British govern- 
ment which occupied the Sudan at that time. Negotiations [that followed 

the struggle] resulted in the signing of the 1929 Agreement which stipulated 
that no projects be established on the Nile until consultations with Egypt 
were conducted so that Egyptian interests would not be impaired. 


When Uganda built the Owen Dam in the fifties, Egypt and Uganda agreed to 
generate electricity from the dam. Egypt paid Uganda 4 million dollars in 
compensation. In return, it stipulated that the quantity of water leaving 
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the dam should be equal to the quantity of water that is allowed to flow 
into Lake Victoria so that the water level in the lake would remain the 
same, as though the dam did not exist. 


All this preceded the independence of Uganda and of other countries located 
in the Nile Basin. After Sudan [got its] independence in 1956, Egypt began 
thinking of building the High Dam. An agreement with Sudan was inescapable, 
and Egypt, therefore, concluded the aforementioned 1959 Agreement. Mean- 
while the British government, which still occupied countries of the Nile 
Basin, sent a memorandum to both Egypt and Sudan to establish the rights 

of those occupied Nile Basin countries to benefit from the waters of the 
Nile. 


After these countries received their independence, some of them began to 
create problems regarding the distribution of water. Egyptian and Sudanese 
officials began contacting those countries, but none of themcame forward to 
participate in the Nile Water Authority one of whose charter articles 
included discussions with the countries of the Nile Basin about joining the 
authority. 


The countries of the Nile Basin continued their total renunciation of 
participation in the authority. But then the United Nations proposed a 
project to study the Nile Basin. It began with a reserach project (that is, 
water and atmospheric research) of the water of the Nile. A project system 
was set up in 1964. Engineers from Egypt, Sudan, Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania 
participated [in this effort]. The actual survey and statistical work was 
begun, and the project was located in the city of Entebbe in Uganda, and 
every coutry of the five countries was represented by a member. 





The first phase of the project was completed in 1971. During the same year 
there was some contact with Ethiopia to investigate the tropical lakes 
project for hydrometereological studies in the hope of finding some relation- 
ship between Ethiopia and the Nile Water Authority. However, Ethiopia was 
not enthusiastic about this. 


The study of the second phase of the project began in 1971. This phase was 
called the mathematical model. It consisted of a kind of mathematical 
equations by means of which one may know the effect of the drawing and the 
outflow of water on the course of the Nile. All this was completed on a 
surely technical basis. 


"Negotiations about implementing the second stage of the project began in 
1973. Rwanda Burundi participated in the negotiations, and Ethiopia parti- 
cipated as an observer. In 1977-1978 negotiations for having Zaire to join 
the organization began. 


"Now that the authority for the project has acquired a large amount of 
serious research and studies about the course of the Nile that await the 
stage of implementation, it is the opinion of the Nile Water Authority on 
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the occasion of the completion of the second stage of the project that the 
ministers of the Nile countries be invited for an investigative discussion 
that would be held in Nairobi early next year. The ministers would consult 
with each other [on matters] relating to the following stage of the project 
which would be within the framework of serious cooperation between these 
countries. 


"At the same time the Joint Technical Nile Water Authority submitted a working 
paper for a proposed agreement to establish an authority that would include 
the nine countries of the Nile Basin. It was sent to the remaining countries 
of the basin by the Egyptian and the Sudanese ministries of foreign affairs 

or by their own representatives. The Technical Authority for the Hydro- 
meteorological Studies Project approved the proposed agreement and requested 
that the Nile Water Authority take the legal measures for making the agree- 
ment legal. We are still awaiting the responses of these countries." 


The president of the Nile Water Authority ended his statement, but the 
question about the unwillingness of countries to take part in the authority 
remained [unanswered]. One of the Ethiopians explained: "The reason is the 
fear that Egypt will take all the water." Although there is some exaggeration 
in this explanation, it does call for some investigating. 


I asked Engineer Taha Abu al-Dhahab, director of the Technical Office at the 
General Secretariat for Sudanese Affairs in Egypt [about this matter], and 
he said, “The waters of the Nile were flowing without any restrictions until 
1959 when the High Dam Agreement was signed. This agreement limited Egypt's 
and Sudan's share of water." 


Studies and observations conducted over the past 60 years have shown that the 
annual flow of Nile water at Aswan is estimated to be 84 billion [cubic 
meters}. This is the natural supply of the river. This water is divided 
between the two countries, and Egypt's share was considered to be a right 
thet it had earned. It is estimated that Egypt took 48 billion cubic meters, 
and Sudan took 40 billion. Before [construction of] the High Dam this 
distributed amount and the rest of the water were lost through evaporation 
and seepage. The High Dam will save 22 billion cubic meters of water annually. 
This water would be divided between Egypt and Sudan: Sudan would take 14.5 
billion so that its total annual intake of water would be 54.5 billion cubic 
meters; and Egypt would take 7.5 billion, and its total annual share of 

water would be 55.5 billion cubic meters. 


The question now is this: how will Egypt utilize its share of Nile water? 
The recent report by the Minister of Irrigation indicates an urgent need for 
this water. Engineer Taha Abu al-Dhahab also told us clearly that we did 

not now have any water surplus that would help in the process of development 
and land reclamation that we urgently need. The water we get barely meets 
our needs. This may be due to the fact that Egypt has not yet been able to 
make ideal use of the Nile water. About 10 billion cubic meters of water are 
lost because of the old irrigation methods that are still in use. 
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We can save much water by adopting modern irrigation methods. We can also 
utilize 5 billion cubic meters of drainage water after treating it chemically. 
We would then have several billion cubic meters of water with which 1 million 
feddans of agricultural land or more can be added within the current supply 
{of water] by providing instruction in the use of irrigation water. 


Regarding the question about the threats made by Ethiopia to prevent the 
waters of the Nile from reaching Egypt, the truth is that 70 percent of the 
84 billion cubic meters, which constitute the yield of the Nile, come from 
Ethiopia. However, Ethiopia cannot completely prevent this water from 
flowing into Egypt because heavy rainfall accompanies the flood period. 
Ethiopia can establish some agricultural projects that would draw part of 
the water during the drought period, but the dry season does not last more 
than 4 months. This would reduce the flow of the Nile waters at a meager 
rate, but it cannot prevent the water from flowing [into Egypt]. The Nile 
is the natural drainage canal for Ethiopia's rainfall. 


Despite these reassuring words from Egyptian officials, the size and the 
influence of the countries of the basin, their former positions and their 
current demands must be taken into consideration. Our growing needs for 
water must also be taken into consideration. The establishment of a regional 
organization that would include these countries is considered necessary 

for the development process of all parties. Water would thus not remain a 
political weapon to be used against any one of the countries of the Nile 
Basin. 





Will the countries of the Nile agree to the establishment of this regional 
organization? 


This is what will become evident at the Nairobi Conference that will be 
held early next year. 


2592 
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INTER-ARAB AFFAIRS 


RED SEA REGIONAL COOPERATION DISCUSSED 
London AL-DUSTUR in Arabic 26 “ov-2 Dec 79 p 21 


{[Article: “Egyptian Discussion on Red Sea: The Search for an Alternative 
Affiliation; Will There Be a Search for a New Political Unity Whose Mainstay 
Is Egypt, Israel and Sudan?"] 


[Text] Under the slogan of "Struggle and Cooperation in the Red Sea" an 
international council was recently convened at the al-Ahram Building. The 
council was chaired by Dr Butrus Ghali, president of the Center for Political 
and Strategic Studies in al-Ahram. Participating in the council were Dr 
Khayri ‘Isa, dean of the College of Economics and Political Science at 

Cairo University; Mr Jamal Ahmad from Khartoum; F.G. Von (Baudebsen) from 
the Hamburg Research Institute in West Germany; Dr (Bona Malual) from St 
Anthony's College of Oxford University in Britain; Dr Stephano (Silvestere), 
deputy director of the Institute of Foreign Affairs in Rome; and Dr Paul 
(Vatikyutis) from the College of Eastern and African Studies at London 
University. In addition, there was a number of Egyptian and foreign observers. 


The Alternate Affiliation 


informed sources in Cairo are saying that the purpose of organizing studies 
dealing with the Red Sea is divided into two parts: the first part conceals 
the second. On the one hand, those who are overseeing the preparation of 
the research and the studies are saying that academically speaking, there 
was a lack of comprehensive research on the Red Sea area. There is much 
research dealing with some countries in the area and with the existing con- 
flicts there such as the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Ethiopian-Somali 
conflict. There is no comprehensive study, however, about the area and 

its relations. On the political side, it seems that Egypt is trying within 
its non-Arab policy to identify for itself an alternative area of affiliation 
other than that of the Arabs, especially since Sudan and Israel are located 
on the Red Sea and are supporting Egypt in the present stage. 
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The study is divided into two sections: there is, first, a study of the 
current trends and principal components of conflict and cooperation in the 
Red Sea area, with an evaluation of the political, economic and military 
balance in the area; second, [there is consideration] of the establishment 
of relations between Arab and foreign researchers who are concerned with the 
problems of the Red Sea. 


The study focuses on analyzing the existing conflicts in the area and on 
identifying the factors and the interests that stir them up on both the 
regional and the international levels. Besides the Arab-Israeli conflict 
which manifests itself in the Red Sea region--even though its basic, central 
issue is outside the area--most of the other conflicts in the area have an 
international nature. An example of this is the existing conflict between 
Ethiopia and Somalia or that between Ethiopia and the Arab countries. The 
study states that in two respects these conflicts do not go beyond the 
regional framework. 


A. The elements that define these conflicts go beyond national borders to 
the countries of the area where some racial communities or tribes may be 
found concurrently in one country and another, such as those that reside in 
the Republic of Djibuti and Southeast Eritrea, or those that reside in Sudan 
and northwest Eritrea. 


i rorees that help solidarity inside the area have ties outside the area; 
they have ties with Islam, Christianity and Marxism in addition to some 
po’itical parties such as the Arab Ba'th and the Arab Nationalist Movement. 


Multi-National Relations 


And here the study focuses on analyzing the current situation with regard to 
cooperation between the countries in the area. This includes bilateral and 
multi-national relations on both the political and military levels as well 
as the level of multi-national organizations such as the Organization of 
African Unity and the Arab League. The study also deals with the military 
and tinancial aid system, most of which comes from outside the area. The 
study concludes that bilateral relations prevail among the countries of the 
area that belong to multi-national organizations, but that there was no 
special organization for the countries themselves. 


[t is thus that many factors outside the area come to have an effect on the 
course of events in the area. And here, states the study, appears the danger 
ot increasing the intensity of the conflicts in the area. The study also 
notes that "There are no organizations that tie the area to any one of the 
great countries in a manner similar to that of NATO." 


it was, therefore, the opinion of those who were overseeing the preparation 
of the study that fundamental principles for cooperation between the states 
ind countries of the Red Sea be established as follows: 
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Relations of economic cooperation between the countries of the area are 
characterized by considerable weakness. In spite of the fact that there 

are some economic ties such as the immigration of Egyptian workers to Saudi 
Arabia and the aid that the latter country offers some countries in the area, 
most relations of economic cooperation are formed between the countries of 

the area and the advanced countries of the world. This is due to the 
existence of oil in some countries and of a single agricultural crop--cotton-- 
in some of the other countries. Both oil and cotton are exported to foreign 
countries. This situation is also due to economic backwardness in general. 


There are, nevertheless, many factors that help the establishment of relations 
of economic integration among the countries of the area. An example of this 
is the fact that Egypt has a surplus of trained manpower, whereas Sudan has 

a surplus of farm land. 


But the Red Sea area differs from other areas, such as that of the Mediter- 
ranean, in that industry comes to it from abroad in the form of investments, 
aid or technology. 


Regarding strategic significance, the study states, "The Red Sea is considered 
the only sea outlet for Sudan, Ethiopia and the Arab Republic of Yemen. It 

is also extremely important for Israel, especially the Straits of Tiran and 
Bob al-Mandab. The Red Sea is regarded as the channel of communications 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. It acquires, therefore, 
extreme significance for the super powers, for Europe and for the countries 

of the Mediterranean Sea. The Red Sea is very close to the largest oil 
producing and exporting area in the world: The Gulf area." 


After the manner of similar projects in the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea can 
become an important factor in the attempt to reduce arms. 


It thus seems clear and doubtless that Egypt's attempt to find a new area of 
influence to protect its internal weakness and its need to belong to an 

Arab organization is proceeding at full speed inside the country. [This 
effort] is noticeably supported by al-Sadat's regime which did turn to the 
Red Sea at a time when its isolation from the Arabs has been carried too far. 
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ISLAMIC AFFAIRS 


REPORTER'S COMMENTS ON ISLAM, CHRISTIANITY CHALLENGED 


London AL-HAWADITH in Arabic 7 Dec 79 p 78 


[Article by Dr Munir ‘Aql: "St. Paul was the Lenin of the New Age; 


The Last Supper Represents Separation of Christianity from Old e". 
For related article please see JPRS 74,889, 9 January 1980, No 2065 of 


this series pp 34-65] 


[Text] If Jalal Kishk made an error in interpreting Christian religious 
rites and rituals, some of those who reacted to his ignorance of this sub- 
ject or discussed the superficiality of his comments were not less mistaken 
than he was, nor were they less fanatic or impassioned. 


Most of the replies that appeared on the pages of AL-HAWADITH did not reach 
the core of the problem but rather touched from afar the position that Jalal 
Kishk had taken without dealing with his thoughts or with his knowledge. It 
was thus that the heated debate appeared like a duel between Mustafa Shukri 
and George Shukr and instead of being a debate between those who were in- 
vited by AL-HAWADITH [to express their opinion] in a free platform where 
truth would be arbiter and guide, it revealed [their] fanaticism. 


The courageous candor that such treatments require presupposes by necessity 
a discussion of the errors that Jalal Kishk made in his article, “Has the 
Confrontation Between the Christian West and Moslem East begun?" (AL-HAWA- 
DITH No 1199). 


It is true that the sarcastic style which Jalal Kishk utilized to support his 
arguments was one of the principal reasons that weakened his position and 
intensified the wrath of his readers against him. But it is also true that 
he wanted to embark upon a subject whose elementary principles he knew noth- 
ing about. He spoke about a religion whose philosophy, traditions and ritu- 
als he knew no more about than Jimmy Carter knows about the Holy Mosque. 


This ignorance became evident when he talked about the Last Supper which is 
an incident that represents in Christianity one of the most important stages 
of change in the old history. 


In making some of the comparisons that show clearly the depth of the psycho~ 


logical complexes that have been stored in his subconscious, Jalal says in 
a derisive manner: 
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“If we were to grow our beards, we would be accused of being reactionaries 
and fanatics. But no such accusations are made when 80,000 persons gather 
in the capital of the industrial and financial world, the city of moral 
depravity where 5,000 male and female minors are raped every night and where 
an accident occurs every 12 minutes. This is the city that manufactured the 
atomic bomb and sent men to the moon; it is the city which has 80,000 old 
and young men and women of different professions and educations, rushing to 
eat the flesh of Christ and to drink his blood so they can become one with 
him. They are exactly like the aborigines and the primitive people in Aus- 
tralia and in Africa who eat the heart of a lion so they can become [as brave 
as} lions. Those were the people who were given the opportunity to partake 
of the honor of communion. Had there been enough space, 100 million persons 
would have participated in the supper. And then we, the Moslems, are ac- 


cused of believing in superstitions. 


I said, “About this matter you know that it is a mere symbol." He said, 
"And this is what is most dangerous about the matter. If they were actu- 
ally eating and drinking, their conduct would have been understandable. But 
is not the fact that the elite in the civilization of the Western world be- 
lieve that with the blessing of a human being, bread would turn into the 
body of Christ and wine would turn into his blood, and they would then de- 
vour this happily--is not this--the basis for the savagery of western civ- 
ilization? If they drink the blood of the one they love, the one who sacri- 
‘iced himself for them, what would they do to their enemies?" 


This was the dialogue that took place between Jalal Kishk and Dr Hasan 
Shari’ati Zadah who is an Iranian professor of electronics in the United 
States and one of Khomeyni's supporters. 


What is understood from the criticism of Christianity by the criticism of 

the Last Supper is the fact that Mr Jalal and Professor Hasan understood 

that the symbols of this event were confined to a process of devouring chunks 
of raw flesh like cannibals and gulping down goblets of warm blood. On this 

premise they assumed that the practice of practicing these rituals and rites 

was responsible for the savagery of western civilization! 


in order to keep ignorance from having sole control over this line of think- 
ing, we must explain the story of the Last Supper to protect the integrity 
of knowledge and to affirm that those who write in AL-HAWADITH do not cheat 
people with their deficient knowledge or with their little learning, which, 
according to the British proverb, is a dangerous thing. 


As a faith, Christianity makes a distinction between Christ, the Messiah and 
Christ who is called the son of man. 


Christ, the son of man, was not given an edible body or potable blood. He 
felt that his hour with the Romans had come and that he would be delivered 
to the ruler to be put on trial and crucified. Therefore, he gathered his 
disciples and during the Last Supper announced to them that he would leave 
them a moral legacy to be commemorated. Christians call this legacy "the 
anniversary of sacrifice and redemption.” 


























The Jews had a feast that coincided with the beginning of spring and is 
called in Arabic "Id al-Fish [the feast of Easter!. The Hebrew name was 
translated into the western languages as Passover; it means passing or cross- 
ing, and it commemorates the Jews’ crossing of the Red Sea and their emi- 
gration from Egypt. Christ wanted to uake a distinction between the reli- 
gion that preceded his advent and the new religion that was to follow his 
advent. This is what is called the New Age. Hence lies the reason why crit- 
icism of the Pope in the United States by Jewish newspapers and organizations 
was a big issue. The Pope had dared to proclaim the New Age, the age which 
separates Christianity from Judaism, making [the former! the opposite of [the 
latter|. The Pope made his proclamation in a public celebration in which 

the old and the young participated. Jalal Kishk, of course, took the side 

of the Jews without knowing that he was doing so, even though their inten- 
tions in attacking the Pope differed from his. The Jews were attacking the 
Pope because they knew what they were doing, but Jalal was attacking him be- 
cause he was ignorant. 


For further information, history records the incident of the Last Supper as 
the last day in the life of Christ and the first day of the beginning of the 
Christian mission efter his crucifixion. 


Jews have been eating break and drinking wine--and they are still doing so-- 
to commemorate this feast, that is, the anniversary of their emigration from 
Egypt. In ancient times bread and wine were worshiped, but Christ came and 
brought the Jewish custom to an end and began a Christian custom. During the 
supper Christ told his disciples that his departure from them would be final. 
He divided the bread among them, and he distributed the wine to them and told 
them, "From now on, we will have our feast. It is the feast of your sharing 
with me the flesh and the blood of the new age, the new religion whose mes- 
sage | brought to you. Remember, I am the Messiah. I was [a man of] flesh 
and blood among you, and now I depart from you and leave you with a memory-- 
the memory of our sharing the flesh and the blood of the new spiritual mis- 
sion. It is a mission of sacrificing your flesh and your blood for what is 
more exalted and more noble. You have to sacrifice your blood and your 
bodies just as I sacrificed my blood and my body.” 





Protestantism attaches more importance to this statement than Catholicism 
does because Protestants believe that it is more spiritual and less tradi- 
tional. When one says, for example, that "Oil is the life blood of in- 
dustry,” one does not mean the blood that flows in the arteries. The sym- 
bol that Christ used was derived from the circumstances of the time. He 
compared his death with the birth of a new religion and the appeararce of 
a new mission whose spiritual heritage would be shared by its sons who be- 
lieved in Christ and for whom he was crucified and his blood was shed. 
Otherwise, what is that power with which the followers of Christ in the 
caves of Rome used to face the hungry lions and the harsh hearted execu- 
tioners? In fact, what was this spiritual power which faced the prospect 
of burning and crucifixion with a smile and a prayer? 








The question is not one of an invitation to a dinner party, just as a dinner 
party is not the symbol of the holy month of Ramadan which does not signify 
food and drink. [The occasion} rather commemorates the departure of a new 
age full of faith and separate from an old age that had nothing but idols 
and paganism. 


We do not want in this hastily compiled report to document Mr Jalal's in- 
tellectual lapses and his departure from ali logic because in this case the 
one with a purpose becomes the prisoner of the mistaken rule that he adopts 
to publicize his convictions. This is like stating, for example, that Idi 
Amin was overthrown because he was a Moslem and that Boucassa was overthrown 
by the Catholics because he had the nerve to adopt Islam. Deep down Mr 
Jaial knows quite well that such conclusions are fundamentally erroneous 

and are removed from all logic and justification. He also knows that such 
examples cannot serve as superior models for Islam. Let us borrow a state- 
ment from Jamal 'Abd-al-Nasir who used to say, "Affiliation with a religion 
is not a patriotic posture. As ‘ar as justice and patriotic postures are con- 
cerned, Archbishop Makarios was more significant and greater than the Moslem 
Shah of Iran." In the shadow of this erroneous logic, we ask why did Presi- 
dent Kennedy who was a Catholic order the overthrow of Nhu's regime and his 
assassination? Nhu was a Catholic. Why did the Christian United States 
overthrow the regime of Christian Battista in Cuba and the regime of the 
Christian generals in Greece? 


jalal attributed the second error he made in ignorance to his Pakistani 
friend, and then he adopted it. He described St. Paul as a person whose 
teachings were not fit for adoption by the Church. He said about St. Paul, 
"He never had any political or social responsibility; nor did he even have 

a family. His life ended unfortunately by the oppressors of Rome who cruci- 
fied him upside down." 


Historians say that if Christ were the Marx of Christianity, St. Paul would 
be its Lenin. Some of them go so far as to give him the primary role in 
the spreading of this mission. Although he was a fanatic and an aide to 
the idolaters, he became a believer and an advocate for Christianity. "You 
can choose ignorance; you can choose Islam." 


In order not to lose sight of St. Paul's life in the rush of superficial in- 
formation, we must provide a quick review of his life because he was not an 
ordinary person. He was born Paul, and he grew up in the city of Tarsus 
(Sanjaq al-Iskandarun). He joined the army and achieved a high rank that no 
other officer had achieved. He was given the title of commander. Since he 
was a scholar, a knowledgeable man, an orator and a lecturer, well-versed in 
a number of eastern and other languages, the command charged him with the 
most significant and the most dangerous function--that of curbing the spread 
of the Christian message. The command had realized the danger that the mili- 
tary empire may fall in front of the power that Christ had unleashed in the 
west and in the east. The person who was charged with this difficult mission 
was supposed to be a skillful military person and an eloquent orator. Paul 
(Shawul) gave Christianity a boost during its most difficult and its most 
dangerous period. He became its orator and its philosopher. Then he refused 








to be crucified iike his master, Christ, and he asked that he had to be 
crucified with his head pointing downward. 


This is a trickle from a deluge. 


But what is even more unfortunate is the fact that when Jalal Kishk was in 
Beirut, he was somewhat more objective and secular. He then turned into 

a fanatic, and when he moved to London and Washington, his words reeked of 
ancient history. What is also unfortunate is that when he saw the criwds 
assemble around the Pope to participate in the Holy Mass, he discovered that 
the West was religious. He was surprised and astonished that the city which 
had manufactured the atomic bomb had turned into a city that believed in 
rituals. But what does science have to do with faith? His friend, the 
Iranian, teaches electronics in the universities of the United States, but 
his emotional and religious roots have ties that go back 2,000 years. Such 
examples are numerous and innumerable. Ghandi was one of the most important 
figures in history, but he used to stand up to show respect when a calf 
passed by. We find this worship of the past even in the Soviet Union and 
under communism. In the heart of the winter season people would form a 

line three kilometers long to look at, admire and worship Lenin's embalmed 
body. 


ihe answer to these riddles does not lie in the casuistic explanation that 
was given by the Pakistani nuclear scientist or by the Iranian electronics 
professor. The fact that Armstrong reached the surface of the moon signi- 
fies that he is knowledgeable about the world of electronics, but it does 
not mean that he has the answer to his fear of the unknown. The fact that 
this fear of the unknown is widespread is evidence of everybody's failure 
and of everyone's inability to find solutions for himself and for the world. 
Religion is the salvation of the one who believes that it will save him and 
deliver him. It makes no difference whether that person be a Moslem nu- 
clear scientist from Pakistan or a Christian university professor from Boston. 


Returning to religion or going back to the literal meaning of the holy twooks 
in the West is a posture that stems from man's inability to control his fu- 
ture and his destiny and to rid himself of his inner anxiety in spite of 

the fact that he has reached the atomic age. In the Third or in the devel- 
oping World, however, the phenomenon of faith is different. Man in this 
world suffers from his inability to master technology. It seems to him, 
therefore, that solving the problem of backwardness would lie in a return 

to religion. The return in this case takes a political direction, such as 
the rejection of scientific progress and development because their source 

is the West. 
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ISLAMIC AFFAIRS 


ARABS URGED TO RETURN TO ISLAMIC IDEALS, HERITAGE 
London AL-HAWADITH in Arabic 7 Dec 79 pp 75-77 


[Article by Qadri Qal'aji: "Will Islam Continue Its Defiant Stance in Face 
of the al-Shu'ubiyah* Attack?"] 


[Text] Once again [we speak] about the 15th century Hijrah which came upon 
the world of the Arabs and Mosleus at a time when its ideologies were shat- 
tered, its trends diverse and its policies conflicting, with one country 
leaning towards the West, one leaning towards the East; and a third with- 
drawing into its own shell as though the spirit of pre-Islamic paganism had 
heen revived again. On this memorable occasion Qadri Qal'aji speaks about 
the tactors that led to the victory of Islam and about the factors that 
brought about the decline of the great Islamic Arab state. He calls upon 
the Arabs to return to their identity and their mission. 


As a spiritual being and an individual in a society man bears within him- 
self two dimensions. The first pertains to his relationship to God, his 
faith in Him and his worship of Him. This is what has been recently called 
in intellectual thought the transcendental and the metaphysical. The sec- 
ond dimension of man is tied to the social and economic organization of life 
among individuals, groups and nations. 


These two dimensions were brought together by Islam which is a doctrine that 
the Holy Koran designated by the word, faith, and a law that it designated 
by virtuous action. Islam then is the divine law that regulates man's re- 
lationship to his creator. It also regulates life on earth among all people 
regardless of their color, their race and their nationality. "We have sent 
you forth as a blessing to mankind" [The Prophets: 107]. 





* Factionalism: in history, the name of a movement by non-Arab Moslems op- 
posed to the idea of Arab superiority and more in favor of brotherhood and 
equality of all Moslems. Today, it has the meaning or sense of factional- 
ism and may even be applied to non-Moslem residents (i.e., Christians) in 
the Arab world. 














There is one source for doctrine in Islam: it is the Koran whose meaning 

is plain and conclusive and bears no more than one explanation. The Sunna, 
which consists of the statements, the actions and the legal decisions of 

the prophet, confirms [Islamic] doctrine and provides evidence to support it 
when frequent and diligent accounts by narrators of the Prophetic tradition 
provide definitive statements about the doctrine and a clear indication of 
its import. 


The Shari'a, or its principles [that is, the canonical law of Islam] is pre- 
scribed by God so that man could adopt its precepts in his relationship with 
his God, with his Moslem brother, with his fellow man, with the universe and 
with life. The Shari'a has two parts. The first part [deals with] the rites 
of worship or the actions by means of which man approaches his god and by 
practicing which he proves his true faith. These [tenets] are professing 
the unity of God and the prophecy of Muhammad; praying; fasting during the 
month of Ramadan; offering the al-zakah [the alms taxj which is a payment 
taken from the funds of the wealthy and given to the poor in the public in- 
terest; and, for those who can do so, making a pilgrimage once in a life- 
time to Mecca. The second part of the Shari'a deals with mutual relations, 
that is, the actions that protect the interests of individuals and, accor- 
dingly, those of society. The second part of the Shari'a defines the rights 
and duties [of individuals], and this includes family affairs, the inheri- 
tance system, economic and financial transactions and wordly penalties, in- 
cluding civil and criminal responsibilities. It [regulates] Moslems’ re- 
lations to each other as well as their relations to others on the basis of 
peace and cooperation. 


The source of the Shari'a is based on the following sequence: (1) the text 
and content of the Holy Koran, and (2) the Sunna which confirms, affirms, 
explains or interprets what is in the Koran. The Sunna also legislates in- 
dependently of the Koran and determines what is right and what is wrong in 
matters that are not explicitly mentioned in the Koran. (3) [The Shari'a 
is also based on] opinion which consists of setting up an analogy between 
what was not stipulated in the Koran and in the Sunna or that about which 

a probable text does exist and those stipulations that do exist. Opinion 
consists of putting into practice general legislative principles that take 
the place of definitive texts which are referred to by those who exercise 
independent judgment on legal or theological questions. [Examples of] such 
principles are: "The disclosure of secrets is the origin of all things;" 
"Warding off harm is preferable to the procurement of benefits;" "Personal 
harm is endured so that public harm may be forestalled;" and so on. 


Islam left its mark on the human spirit. It became the truth that instinc- 
tively attracted scores of nations so they can rise to a level of ration- 
ality and intellectual excellence. This is because the spiritual nature of 
Islam draws people close together and urges them to adopt humanitarian prin- 
ciples. It furthers the rational aspect of their spirits, spreading among 
them an organizational spirit; drawing individuals into a group course and 
groups into forming close ties with societies; and arousing everybody [to as- 
pire] to what is better, more advanced, exemplary and more proper. 











There is no doubt that Islam was one of the first fruits of consciousness 
in the Arab nation. The Arab lost his way many times before being guided 
to the right course by his faith in the prophecy of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah 
and proceeding gradually among the tortuous paths and the heresies of pur- 
suing cosmic facts to the correct path of divine guidance. This mission 
pulled the Arab away from the recalcitrant hold of ignorance and left him 
at the mercy of knowledge; it pulled him away from zealous fanaticism to an 
oasis of tolerance, from paganism to a guiding and a rightly guided mono- 
theism. It [established] victory over backwardness; freedom from the noose 
of infidelity; and progress in the courses of knowledge and light that are 
not limited by horizons or concealed by barriers. 


Major Turning Point in World History 


One of the most advanced courses for the study of history may be that cours 
which does not study the life of one group of people or of one nation sepa- 
rately, in historical sequence, but rather looks at their life comparatively 
to point out the effect that major factors have had on one nation or the 
other, compared with other nations. 


We would not be giving Islamic Arab history its due, no matter how [hard] 
we try to point out its positive aspects, unless we compare it with all the 
greatress and glory of ancient Greek history. 


Like the Arabs betore Islam, the Greeks had formed military, belligerent 
societies that were discordant and not united. As a nation, the Greeks were 
more like a small island in an c.cean of nations. But despite their small 
numbers, when they were fused in the melting pot of Alexander the Great, 
this powerful conqueror was able to turn them into the most vigorous and 
numerically the most capable of nations. Kingdoms and empires fell under 
the brunt of his cavalry's horses like mountains of snow. Egypt yielded 

to him, and the entire Middle East submitted to him. He demolished the Per- 
sian throne and routed the Indian armies. But no sooner was this extraor- 
dinary leader put to his final rest, than his great empire became kingdoms 
that his commanders distributed among themselves and among the distinguished 
figures of his army because the only bond that had kept the homogeneity and 
harmony of this nation was the magic of the commander's personality. When 
the Greeks lost Alexander, their unity reverted to dissolution and then they 
were conquered by the Romans who dominated them. 





Although the holy prophet had departed from this life when the Arab armies 
were making their first moves, every individual in those armies was as sharp 
as the sword he carried because he had been captivated by the guiding light 
that had been given to him: the book of God and the Sunna of God's messenger. 


When the knights of God emerged from their island bearing the message of 
Islam, humanity was experiencing a turbulent stage in its history. World- 
wide sects were incompatible; international movements were conflicting; and 
evil winds and premonitions of corruption were raging in societies in the 








aftermath of the rise of the great empires that had sought to expand [their 
control] at the expense of small countries by enslaving their peoples and 
capturing their wealth. The two empires of the world, the Persian and the 
Roman, were fighting each other for full control of the Middle East. Each 
one of them enjoyed a solid and a cohesive situation, whereas their Arab 
counterpart was divided into various tribes and small kingdoms that were 
subject to this or the other empire. 


When the Arabian Peninsula witnessed the birth of Islamic missionary activ- 
ity, it were as though it were destined by the divine will to play its major 
role on the international scene as the guide, the liberator and the driving 
force that pushed the historical movement of progress to take giant steps 
forward. 


It was through this world-wide situation that the Islamic religion emerged 
from the heart of the peninsula. Islam became, first, the religion of the 
Arabs, and when the Arab conquests swept over [the world] bearing the banner 
of true Islam, it became the religion of other nations. One of the effects 
of the fusion of these two prominent phenomena--Arabism and Islam--in the 
heart of the peninsula and in one historical movement was that world history 
experienced a far-reaching upheaval in the course of events and a general, 
major turning point in the history of humanity and the evolution of societies. 


Islam: from Strife to Struggle 


It is very important for our future existence as we experience some aspects 
of our glorious past that we adopt Islamic values as models for our lives 

and that we realize that the first Islamic Arab Movement and the conquests 
that accompanied it had changed the face of the Old World. This movement had 
not been a mere journey over a bed of roses. It was rather the life of Mos- 
lem Arabs, modeled after that of the holy prophet. The first Islamic Move- 
ment was a series of heroic struggles that cost our fathers and forefathers 
much in bloodshed and sacrifices. 


No sooner had the magnanimous doctrine with its values and its principles 

come into existence that it clashed with the reality that was prevailing in 
the center of Arab society and with the beliefs that were held therein. Those 
{who subscribed to those beliefs] would not have retreated without waging a 
battle for survival. 


Not only did Islam embark upon a battle for its own survival, but it also 
attempted to change intellectual and social life because the application of 
Islamic law signified social change and alteration. It signified uprooting 
all the evils of the past and severing all worn-out relations that existed 

in the heart of society so society could move towards a stage of cultural 
construction and progress. It was natural for those forces that adhered to 
the former notions of life to oppose this sweeping tide in a supercilious, 
defensive effort to protect their own existence. They anxiously embarked up- 
on one of the most violent intellectual theoretical battles and one of the 
bloodiest combat [encounters]. 
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Islamic missionary activity hence found that it had no choice and no alter- 
native but to embark upon an all-out war against the society in which it 
was born. It was a struggle that began with the force of logic and ended 

on the edge of the sword. When it was settled locally, it began to survey 
world-wide horizons. Islam became the beacon that illuminated the gloom of 
the Middle Ages. It brought about a major upheaval in the general course of 
historical development. It fused the scattered and contending tribes of the 
Arabian Peninsula into the melting pot of Islamic unity, arousing the desire 
for strife in the hearts of Arabs. They arose from a condition in which 
they were killing each other and [suffering from] backwardness to one of 
harmony and civilization. They spread the banner of brotherhood and affec- 
tion, the call for monotheism and faith and the wisdom of justice and equality 
among nations so as to accomplish the mission with which history had charged 
them. 


After achieving its local victory of eliminating the negative aspects of a 
pre-Islamic, pagan society and liquidating the seats of social deterioration, 
moral depravity and prevailing injustice, the Islamic mission was able to 
establish a new society that was receptive to civilization, based on faith, 
united in its ranks, strong in its forces and ready to take off. Islam was 
able to inspire this society with incentives for all the hustle and bustle of 
life and with motives to undertake combat action with all its energies. This 
society would thus begin a new stage whose dimensions would differ from those 
of the previous stage. It would step out of the confines of a local struggle 
and enter into the throes of world-wide struggle. This was a stage during 
which Moslem Arabs penned the epic of the Arab struggle to raise the banner 
of the true religion over the different metropolises and the distant regions 
and to establish an Islamic Arab empire that became the greatest empire in 
history. 





The banners of Islam were spread among this great throng throughout the world 
by different methods, Military warfare, intellectual warfare, the good word 
and the good example were among those methods. All this was an effort whose 
purpose was to proclaim the word of God and bring about the virtuous human 
society where the first Islamic state had come into existence. 


We are not forgetting the fact that the prophet had sent numerous missions 

in an effort to spread models of guidance among non-Arab nations. He invited 
a number of kings to embrace the religion of God. Among them was Heraclius, 
the Roman emperor; Khosraw, the Persian emperor; and el-Muqawqas of Egypt. 
Hence, Islamic missionary activity assumed the nature of a holy war when the 
existing empires tried to encircle and extirpate it and to curb the movement 
to liberate Arab lands. This leads us to make the statement that in addition 
to playing its role of spreading its magnanimous message, the Islamic religion 
did play a role of liberating Arab land and Arab people and ending the age of 
foreign control. 


Accordingly, Islamic missionary activity made progress in the Persian and the 
Roman empires, thereby attracting other nations to join the faith without 








force and compulsion and eradicating the sources of hatred, national hostil- 
ity and racial prejudice. It sowed the seeds of benevolence and brotherhood 
in the great Islamic state and established justice among all on the basis of 
equality: "An Arab is not superior to a non-Arab unless he is more pious;" 

"People are equal like the teeth of a comb." 


There is no doubt that this historical change came about only because of the 
power of the faith that the early Moslems had adopted. Islam became a power- 
ful material force. The Moslem Arab began to feel that the Islamic faith had 
become an inseparable part of his life and that his life, in turn, had become 
a major epic in the process of changing and invalidating the social struc- 
tures that preceded Islam and replacing them with an economic, wordly, social 
structure that forms a cohesive force and is based on strong foundations of 
the benevolent implications of the Islamic religion. 


From this premise one can understand the promptness with which Moslem Arabs 
rused without hesitation to fight in the holy war. Each one wanted to die 

for the cause and to give up his life for the great goal of spreading the mes- 
Sage among all nations and, accordingly, build the state of faith: the state 
of Islam. 


It was the epic struggle that created the vast state which extended from North 
Africa and the unknown parts of Central Africa to the eastern extremities of 
Asia, the heart of China and the distant regions of Russia, cutting across 
India and then proceeding to Spain and penetrating the southern borders of 
France. 


But we have to go back and to say that Islam was not spread with the force of 
arms alone, but rather with the strength of the doctrine which is based on 
the intellectual effort by means of which Islam entered many areas such as 
Indonesia, some Asian locations and the unexplored territories of Africa. 


What Is the Secret of the Victory Which Islam Achieved? 


What is the secret of this astounding victory which Islam achieved with the 
help of the Arabs who carried its message and built its culture? 


There is no doubt that Islam achieved this victory because of the greatness 

of its principles and the profuseness of cultural components and values in 

its message. These may be summarized in mandatory justice, the right to free- 
dom, social solidarity, a sense of responsibility, the diffusion of security, 
human brotherhood, equality and the treatment of people in a manner that Mos- 
lems would like for themselves. 


Islam was victorious because of its idealism which became evident in its con- 
stant advocacy of altruism, self-denial, humility, reverence and kindness. 
Islam advocated generosity without waste, excess or luxury. It advocated the 
refinement of human conduct by means of patience, forebearance, honesty, mercy, 
sincerity, fidelity, truth and sacrifice. It advocated that interest be taken 








in those who are weak and disobey the faith. Islam made alms mandatory; 
freed the slaves; required that pledges be made for orphans and that finan- 
cial support be paid for widows and for those who are in need. Islam re- 
quired that the ill-fated and the grief-stricken be comforted, and it fos- 
tered human feelings and emotions. 


Islam achieved victory because of the evident simplicity of its doctrine, 

its rites of worship, its mutual relations, its rules and its laws. Its 
vitality is forever renewing itself in the service of the individual and the 
community. Islam ensures the interest of the worker, the peasant, the mer- 
chant and the civil servant; it ensures the interests of women, of the wealthy, 
the poor, the powerful, the weak, those who govern as well as those who are 
governed. Islam looks upon life as a partnership and an exchange of benefits 
and good deeds among human beings. 


Islam became victorious because it rebelled against favoritism, hypocrisy, 
patronage, servile flattery and the hoarding of funds without making due pay- 
ments to the poor. It rebelled against the values of lineage, wealth, ap- 
pearance, fame and power; it rebelled against regional and national prejud- 
ices and against racial discrimination; it rebelled against corrupt customs 
and oppression and against all the inherent social and moral vices and evils. 


Islam became victorious because of its democracy which became evident in col- 
lective consultation and cooperation. Islam abolished class and family priv- 
iliges ctnat the powerful had given themselves. It required every Moslem man 
and woman to learn and placed no limit on human knowledge. Islam advocated 
work, any work, and the effort to provide work and to make it the right of 
every person. It raised the dignity of the worker in life and ensured the 
needs of the poor classes, of the unemployed and of those who cannot work. 

lt inspired thought and respected it; it presented doubts on every study and 
advocated that traditions be spurned. The principles of Islam sought no more 
than the exaltation of the moral objective without consideration to the econ- 
omic and financial justifications of things. 





Factionalism Put an End to the State 


The major significance of any doctrine stems from the degree with which it 
represents the vital, practical reality as an idea that regulates life, is 
tied to the intellectual precepts of nations and reflects [their] daily lives 
and practical pursuits. 


The great Islamic state came into existence through the dissemination of the 
doctrine that became the prevailing religion of the group of nations that 
were included in that state. This doctrine took shape in a comprehensive way 
of life for the individual, the society and the state. 





[t may be said that the existence of the Islamic state represents a stage in 
the advancement of the Islamic ideological struggle for its birth, advance- 
ment and progress on all cultural levels. This struggle was effected through 
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the religious practices of the peoples who embraced the religion. The Is- 
lamic doctrine has many great capabilities that became evident in the pro- 
cess of spreading the Islamic message in this astounding manner in the wake 
of the creative activities of the early Moslems who brought about this major 
historical turning point. 


It may be asserted authoritatively that the historical changes which made 
enormous progress for humanity did not occur in isolation from the creative 
activity that included human intellectual effort and military combat. This 
explains to us the inviolability of the first Islamic state, the secret of 
its strength and the source of its effective energies which lay in the course 
ot historical development and social change. 


One must pause to reflect upon this when one sees that this major Islamic 
state which the Arabs had established with their ideological struggle and 
with the construct’ e energies that Islam had aroused in their spirits was 
beginning to be torn to pieces and to be dissipated. This came about when 
the non-Arab nations in the state gained favor over the Arabs and when the 
reins of leadership began slipping away from their hands due to the organized 
factionalist movements that had concealed themselves behind Islam to elimi- 
nate Arab rule. They did not realize--or perhaps they did--that by aliena- 
ting this Arab component that was holding the reins of the vast state, they 
were bringing the state itself to an end. 


The first negative experience which the Islamic Arab state had was the emer- 
gence of vestiges of the old fanaticism which the message had collided with 
when it first burst forth. Then there was a struggle for power which affec- 
ted the development of subsequent events. This struggle was based on ances- 
try, om narrow party principles and on the erroneous understanding of the 
role of leadership and government. Islam made the ruler a guardian who is 
responsible for the destiny of his subjects: "Each one of you is a guardian, 
and each one of you is responsible for his subjects." The ideal government 
is that which leans towards leading the state to safety, ensuring the needs 
of the people and grasping the reality of culturai development. Islamic 
leadership and government have no place for those who control the lives of 
worshipers and who keep the country's wealth for themselves. 


But we can state affirmatively that the principal factor which led to the dis- 
integration and breakup of this great state into innumerable small states and 
emirates was the national and racial fanaticism or what has been called fac- 
tionalism in Arab history. Elements opposed to the Islamic religion played 

a malicious role in turning the factionalist trends around under the cover of 
Islam. Numerous ideologies that were foreign to the spirit of the true re- 
ligion appeared under the guise of performing a religious duty in order to 
undermine the foundations upon which the great Islamic Arab state was built. 


Thus, the sum total of all these tactors--and they were all opposed to the 
principles of the missionary activity--was the direct reason for the weakness 
and tragmentation of the Islamic nations. They turned from unity to division 
and from growth and advancement to weakness, decline and collapse. 




















The decline in the status of the state was followed by a breakup in the social 
structure, a decline in traditions and a decadence in morals. This opened the 
door to sedition and to wars that left the Islamic world threatened by storms 
and subjected it to catastrophes and turmoil. It was in this deteriorating 
situation that the colonialist inclinations of nearby as well as distant west- 
ern countries emerged on the international political scene. Colonialism be- 
gan to show its fangs to devour the Islamic states, many of which had fallen 
under its fires. This forced the deteriorating conditions to disintegrate 
even further as a result of the cultural colonialism that accompanied the mil- 
itary and economic colonialism. 


On the battle ground in the struggle with colonialism the Islamic doctrine 
emerged once again as one of the major factors in the defense of the patri- 
otic, the national and the cultural components of the Islamic nations. Na- 
tional liberation movements in Asia and in Africa began to draw their energies 
from the assumptions of the Islamic message which prodded [believers] to wage 
a holy war; aroused the wills [cf people] to struggle; and with its ideolog- 
ical, military and economic dimensions awakened their determination to fight 
against foreign invasion. 


The Arab world is ushering in its 15th century Hijrah with torn ideologies, 
numerous trends and conflicting policies, with this country leaning towards 
the west, that country leaning towards the east, and a third retreating into 
its shel! as though the spirit of pre-Islamic paganism were being reborn. 
Meanwhile, we are facing the most vicious colonialist campaign in our world 
and on our home soil and especially trom the settler colonialism which is 
supported by the major countries of the worid. Although these countries are 
divided by ideological hostilities and political warfare, they have come tc 
an agreement against us alone. We are, however, captives of a vicious circle 
that seems to have surrounded us by some magic. Whenever the features of 
nationalism and national strength appear to us in a leader or a party, this 
leader deviates from those assumptions which he had established in his claim, 
and the party deviates from the principles that it claimed it wanted to 
achieve. 


will we pause and reflect upon this matter on this glorious occasion? Will 

we review the reasons for our renaissance and the factors for our decline, 

and will we return at this turning point in history to ourselves, to our iden- 
tity, to our heritage and to this enlightening message which Muhammad the son 
of ‘Abdallah carried to us and which we did carry to the rest of the world? 
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ALGERIA 


PUBLIC PROSECUTOR, ALGIERS COURT PRESIDENT ASSESS CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 


Algiers EL MOUDJAHID in French 4 Oct 79 p 2 
[Article by Mohamed Mansouri] 


[Text] A press conference was held yesterday morning in the Algiers Palace 

of Justice by Mr Hc ine Ait Chalal, public prosecutor, and Mr Ahmed Medjhouda, 

president of the Court of Algiers, regarding the cleanup campaign and the role 

of the judicial system. Various issues were discussed during this conference, 

such as the type of delinquency, kinds of violations, defense rights, rehabili- 
tation centers, etc. 


Mr Ahmed Medjhouda began by stating that the main purpose of such a meeting 
(press-judiciary) was to provide details to citizens concerning certain 
issues. “This raising of public awareness,” he said, “consists of defining 
the cleanup campaign as a social and political operation occurring as a re- 
sult of laxity in large cities in particular. Unsanitary conditions, lack 
of respect for traffic laws and theft are some of the causes of the public's 
insecurity. That is why the campaign against social ills must be everyone's 
concern.” 


Mr Hocine Ait Chalal in turn said that this meeting would make it possible 

to amnounce the initial results of the action taken by the judicial agencies 
of the Court of Algiers, in accordance with the recent directives of the 
country's political officials, to help to put an end to the antisocial 
behavior and actions of a marginal group of individuals who, it must be said, 
taking advantage of a favorable climate of indifference and negligence, have 
become painfully obvious, to the extent of creating an atmosphere of nervous- 
ness and insecurity among the public. 


“Although the judicial agencies are called on to act only within the context 
of punishing violations,” the public prosecutor added, “the fact remains 
that, along with security services, they have the greatest responsibility 
for the success or failure of the action taken. That is why necessary pro- 
visions were taken in time by this or that group of people to guarantee the 
success of this operation to correct social relationships. The results ob- 
tained thus far are apparent: a secure atmosphere is reappearing, the city 
is cleaner; in a word, people ‘are breathing easier’ in Algiers.” 
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Mr Ait Chalal pointed out that these results are the frvit of the coordinated, 
collective work of government agencies and the participation of citizens aware 
of the public interest. “In their approach, the major concern of judicial 
agencies has been to assure respect for lawfulness. Thus despite the import- 
ance of the action, the many operations by security services and the difficulty 
of reconciling the interest of individuals with the public interest, our agen- 
cies have not been aware of any excesses which would deserve their attention. 
It must be said that citizens have fully supported the undertaking. Thus since 
the operation began, no major incidents have been noted. It is therefore 
fitting to congratulate the security services, which have shown restraint in 
their work." 


70 Percent Indicted Are Recidivists 


According to the public prosecutor, this action has led to 98] individuals, 
who committed more or less serious violations, being brought before the 
Court of Algiers from 6 to 30 September. Their cases were examined by the 
court's magistrates before being referred to the flagrante delicto section, 
a court of inquiry or, finally, released on bail to appear later before 

the court. 


Of the 981 individuals prosecuted, 452 were sentenced to 6 months or more, 
103 to less than 6 months and nine were acquitted. Going into detail about 
the length of the sentences, the number of offenders and their distribution 
according to the nature of the violations, the public prosecutor said that 
three offenders were sentenced to 4 years in prison, four to 3 years, 53 to 
2 years, 12 to 18 months, €6 to 1 year, three to 10 months, 20 to 8 months, 
297 to 6 months, 20 to 4 months, 40 to 3 months, 29 to 2 months, 15 to 

l month, and nine were acquitted. 


Three hundred and sixty of those arrested were convicted for vagrancy and 
disturbing the peace, 61 for robbery and assault, 14 for violating price 
regulations, seven for morals charges and 44 for miscellaneous offen-es. 


Among the 486 sentenced to more than 6 months, nearly 70 percent are recidi- 
vists or have been questioned repeatedly by police agencies. The sentences 
pronounced are accompanied by an additional penalty of being banned from 
major urban centers. Thus habitual offenders in particular will not be able 
to return to Algiers after serving their sentences. 


Continuing his conference, the public prosecutor pointed out that most of 
those convicted for miscellaneous offenses are from interior cities or 
villages. For example, in the 6 September 1979 session of the Fifth Chamber 
of the Court of Algiers, only 13 of 56 indicted were from Algiers. “These 
figures,” Mr Ait Chalal added, “demonstrate the extent of the effort made. 
This work is equivalent to that of 3 months of normal court activity. The 
magistrates were careful to see that rules of procedure were respected by 
soundly applying the law. All offenders were prosecuted by virtue of the 
provisions of the penal codes and penal procedure. The flagrante delicto 
procedure was applied in most cases. However, incomplete cases were submitted 
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to examining magistrates, while others were sent back to security services 
for further investigation. The least serious violations resulted in a 
direct summons before the court. This means that the magistrates fully 
assumed the supervisory role granted them by law. These were common law 
courts, acting within the usual scope of their authority, which ruled on 
the cases. Contrary to widespread opinion, special sections were not set 
up. Of course, the staffs were hard pressed to deal with the volume of 
business to be handled. The magistrates nevertheless acted in accordance 
with the rules of penal procedure.” 


Referring to defense rights, Mr Ait Chalal said that they had been respected. 

“Even better,” he said, “in certain cases attorneys came forward of their own 

accord to handle the defense of those indicted, thus making their contribution 
to the success of the campaign. The right of appeal is open to ail offenders, 
without distinction.” 


Distant Centers for Those Convicted 


Sontinuing his report, Mr Ait Cha‘al said that following their trial, prisoners 
sentenced to more than 6 months were immediately transferred to distant centers 
*9rganized at the level of the Saida and Tlemcen governorates. Since this cam- 
paign was launched, 250 of those convicted were transferred to Saida for 
gathering esparto grass and 250 to Tlemcen to be used in reforestation 
operations. 


"The distant centers, organized well before the cleanup campaign was launched, 
are in accordance with the provisions of the ordinance of 10 February 1972. 
They will gradually be extended to all of the high plateau governorates. 

Penal work, organized wichin the framework of this far-reaching program, 
represents an important aspect of the social rehabilitation of the offenders. 
The penal population already has several significant achievements to its 

credit (preparation of the zoological park, construction of socialist villages, 
etc.).” 


In brief, Mr Ait Chalal said that “the purpose of the action of judicial ser- 
vices is people. In reality, there is not just a coercive side to punishment: 
it can help to rehabilitate the offender to the extent that the penal system 
takes charge of him in a suitable setting to provide him with training and to 
restore his inclination to work.” 
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ALGERIA 


REPORT ON CHERCHELL INTER-SERVICE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Paris AFRIQUE DEFENSE in French Oct 79 pp 46, 47 
[Adapted from EL DJEICH, Journal of the Algerian National Popular Army] 


[Text] The National Popular Army [ANP] of the Popular Republic of Aigeria 
has many large schools, including the Cherchell Inter-Service Military 
Academy (EMIA [Inter-Service Military School]). 


Founded by the colonial army following the invasion of the mother country by 
German armies and the ensuing defeat of French troops, the EMIA's principai 
mission was to supply the French Resistance, which was beginning to organize, 
with the officers required for its reinforcement. Once World War II was over, 
the French army continued to use it to train commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers. 


Once Algeria acquired its independence, "Battalion 45" took over the academy 
and immediately began the initial work of repairing and restructuring its 
buildings so that it would be able to meet new requirements. Slightly less 
than a year later on 16 August 1963, the EMIA opened its doors to the first 
appointments of ANP officers and noncommissioned officers to enable them to 
acguire new knowledge on one hand and on the other to teach them more modern 
tactics of strengthening the army's officer staff. 


New Goals 


The academy's main objectives have since been to quickly meet the army's new 
officer needs and to enable it to effectively perform its mission of national 
defense and construction. 


In an effort to provide Algeria with appropriate means for assuring its own 
defense, with the establishment of National Service in 1969 the EMIA received 
and educated th: first appointments of reserve officer cadets. This continued 
until 1973 when other schools, including the one in Blida (EFOR [Reserve 
Officers Training School]) took over the training of National Service officers. 


The academy has since established a new policy with more immediate aims, i.e., 
the training of young regular army officers only. Within this framework and 
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to further raise the standards of ANP officers, a staff and command center 
was opened there one year later. This was in keeping with the goals of the 
Revolution and the needs of the time, particularly in the case of national 
defense, which may be summarized as "relying on its own forces." 


To fulfill its missicn of more and more advanced training of ANP officers, 
the EMIA has every necessary means, human as well as material. The complete 
and very broad curriculum is even able to meet the goals set by the Ministry 
of National Defense so that the future officers trained there will be able 
to effectively perform their duty under any conditions. 


With four major divisions: scientific and military instruction, ideological 
and political training, this curriculum is a coherent, complementary whole. 


Among others, the scientific subjects taught are: mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, applied mechanics, thermodynamics, electricity, electronics and 
languages. 


Each of these subjects is supervised by an officer. The courses are taught 
entirely by Algerian officers, mainly young National Service officers, most 
of whom are graduates of major European and national schools. Most of them 
also have a certain amount of teaching experience, having already taught in 
a university or in various institutes. To facilitate the students’ compre- 
hension, courses are taught in two languages: Arabic and French. 


Ultramodern laboratories, equipped with all required teaching equipment specific 
to each subject, in turn promote the mastery of theoretical concepts. Among the 
most important are the thermodynamics, chemistry, electronics, applied mechanics 
and language (German, English, Russian, Spanish) laboratories. 


A Broad and Complete Curriculum 


In addition to scientific instruction, military instruction is just as important. 
Subjects are classified into four subdivisions: general instruction, which in- 
cludes history, geography, regulations, teaching, etc., special instruction 
(tactics, topography, signal communications, etc.’, technical instruction and 
practical instruction. The students are directed to specialties on the basis 
of individual aptitudes as well as on the basis of the directives and needs 

of the Ministry of National Defense. 


At the end of their studies, the students are granted degrees in one of these 
specialties: DCA [Defense contre avions: Antiaircraft Defense], armored 
vehicles, military engineering, artillery, mechanized infantry. 


Thus designed, the scientific and military programs are totally complementary. 
So when the student receives his degree, he has been obliged to become capable 
of commanding his unit as he should. He is also capable of training it himself. 
In a word, he becomes an officer in the strict sense of the term, not only in 
the ranks of the ANP but also an officer of the nation, capable of perfectly 
fulfilling his role of defender and builder of the Socialist Revolution. 
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Because of the very high quality of education, conditions for admission to 

the EMIA are very strict. Only cadets of the Revolution, from various 

schools (Kolea, Tlemcen, etc.), and young men at the Terminale level (optional 
sciences, technical subjects and mathematics) are admitted on the basis of 
either a diploma (bachelor's degree) or competitive examinations, still for 
the same options. It has become customary for a competitive examination to 

be held in July of each year for young interested students who meet the other 
admission criteria: first, they must not have passed the age of 23 years old; 
second, it is essential for them to have a good physical constitution. 


During their studies, spread over 3 years, the young men admitted are consid- 
ered officer cadets and consequently receive a monthly stipend of 1,200 DA 
[Algerian dinars]. 


In the first year, beginning with the second semester, the students are auto- 
matically directed, on the basis of the results obtained and their individual 
abilities, to one of the four curriculum specialties. As in the university, 
the first and second semesters of each year are ceparated by a vacation period 
of approximately one month. Upon completion of their studies, on one hand the 
students receive the degree of applied engineering in a given specialty and 
the rank of second lieutenant on the other. It is interesting to note that 
for about a year, the degree of applied engineering received by students at 
the EMIA has been recognized as the equivalent of those of other major schools 
and institutes of the same type. 


To complement their intellectual training, highly steeped in sciences and 
modern technology, physical training and sports are also scheduled for the 
students. 


This consists of regular weekly military physical training. Thus twice a week, 
each student goes through an obstacle course, hand-to-hand combat, track and 
field sports, military swimming and gymnastics (vaulting horse, parallel bars, 
fixed bars, etc.). Instructors trained in each of these disciplines supervise 
and follow each student's progress. 


Then, outside working hours, each student is free to practice one or more 
recreational sports. Each student may choose from among team sports (foot- 
ball, basketball, handball, volleyball) and individual sports (fencing, table 
tennis, Swimming, martial arts, horseback riding, boxing, gymnastics, etc.). 
Here again, in each discipline, one or more instructors--most of whom are 
graduates of major physical education and sports centers, civilian as well 

as military--improve the abilities of each student. 

Four hours weekly are thus devoted to the practice of sports in general. 


Modern Infrastructures 


This aspect of their training is greatly facilitated by the existence of 
adequate sports installations and material and human means essential to any 
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progress and performance, both individual as well as collective. The EMIA 
has a football stadium, an olympic complex with playing fields for all team 
sports, a covered omnisports auditorium and a heated swimming pool. 





It should be pointed out that with so many sports infrastructures, qualitative 
as well as quantitative, students’ interest in military and recreational sports 
is heightened even more. As a result, the academy has many excellent teams 
which participate regularly in many interunit and interregional sports events. 
An interclass championship is also held in the various disciplines for every- 
one's participation, but also to test each student's possibilities. 


Finally. the action of the respective political commissariat is concerned 
with tnree additional areas, i.e., political and ideological training, 
education, and finally, cultural activities. Ideological and political 
training consists of courses and reports regularly distributed to the 
students and dealing in particular with the major turning points in the 

war of national liberation (Congress of Soummam, Charter of Tripoli ...), 

the historic reorganization of 19 June 1965 and the various efforts to 
establish new institutions--from popular communal assemblies to the National 
Popular Assembly and the constitution. Lectures are also given periodically 
by high ministerial officials and representatives of national companies and 
universities. These lectures thus enable the student to keep abreast of 
realities and developments, both nationally (economic, social, cultural, etc.) 
and internationally (national liberation movements, the crisis of capitalism, 
the North-South dialog, the new world order of information, etc.). The poli- 
tical commissariat's action in the case of education consists of conducting 

a total campaign against illiteracy. Courses are held for djounoud and non- 
commissioned officers to enable them to prepare for their examinations under 
good conditions: CEP [Certificat d'etudes primaires: elementary studies 
diploma], BEM [Brevet d'enseignement militaire: military studies diploma} 

or BEC [Brevet d'enseignement commercial: business studies diploma], in 
accordance with current programs in establishments under the Ministry of 
National Education. 


Political and Ideological Training 


Another aspect of the political commissariat's activities is the organization 
of many cultural events. An artistic performance--musical or theatrical--is 
held on the occasion of every graduation, anniversary or national holiday, 
with the participation of orchestras and theatrical companies of the RTA 
{Algerian Radio and Television], civilian groups, as well as the students 
themselves, based on their own training. Sometimes when a foreign group is 
invited to Algeria by the Ministry of Information and Culture, it gives a 
performance for EMIA students. The academy also has seven clubs (film, theater 
theater, music, painting, chess, photography and drawing) where every student 
can spend his free time as he wishes. In the case of the film club, a showing 
is generally held every 2 weeks, during which the students have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the film shown. Regular film showings are held once a week 
for students and twice weekly for staff officers. 
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A huge Library with more than 300 seats and some 130,000 works is available 

to the students after their courses. Another library, much more modest but 

no less excellent, is also available to teaching officers for them to docu- 
ment and prepare their lessons. A large student union, with everything 
needed, games, beverages, television, is available for the students’ amusement. 


Currently under construction at the academy is a large museum where all the 
wealth and works attesting to Algeria's historic past and heritage will be 
exhibited. 


The impressions of every visitor to the EMIA can be summarized in three 
sentences: The academy is a real university; time is very precious and is 
therefore used as it should be; and finally, students, teachers and staff 
have everything they need. 


A true "fortress" of knowledge in the service of the National Popular Army, 
the nation and the people, the Cherchell Inter-Service Military Academy 
offers future recipients of bachelor degrees and young men at the Terminale 
level the opportunity to participate directly in its development and its 
noble mission. 
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ALGERIA 


OIL MINISTER BELKACEM NABI INTERVIEWED IN CARACAS 
Paris AN-NAiAR ARAB REPORT & MEMO in English 24 Dec 79 pp 2, 3 
[Interview with Belkacem Nabi, date not given | 


{Text ] 


Q: If the oil prices of OPEC remain based on a 
free-for-all formula, what do you think is the future of 
oil prices? 

A: To start with, it is a perspective I refuse to 
consider. We agree on a system of unified price. The 
only condition to a unified price is probably that it 
should be subject to concertation of all OPEC 
countries, who take in consideration the new reality 
which characterises the international oil market and oil 
prices. 

Q: What is your assessment of the developments on 
this oil market then? 

A: The immediate future is characterised by an 
element, that everybody takes in consideration, which 
is as overstocking in industrialised countries, together 
with a structural imbalance of supply and demand. It 
is then not to be excluded that some manipulation to 
distribute these stocks will occur, but this cannot but be 
temporary, it is limited. 

Q: Do you think that a free-for-all pricing result in 
OPEC, or even a two-tier price like after Geneva, 
would put pressure on consumer countries to lessen 
their demand and stabilise the market and oil prices? 
A: Expenence has shown that oil is extremely 
price-inelastic, that is to say, demand is relatively little 
affected by changes in prices and in any case the price 
the consumer is paying to the producer of OPEC 
countrie temains low. Hence the link between OPEC 
prices wad energy consumption exists of course but is 
far from being deterimmating 
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Q: Producer countries have been saying that oil prices 
should be of the level of the cost of alternative sources 
of energy and the OPEC Economic Commission has 
lately calculated the price of alternative sources of 
energy and found it is between $35 and $55 a suitable 
price for crude” 

A: AS an initiative, it is in principle a good one but 
one has to think very deeply how to debate it. 

Q: Algeria’s oil prices have normally been always 
adjusted to those of Libya and Nigeria. Libya has 
raised its price from $26.50 to $30, as of November 1, 
what is Algeria guing to do” 

A: Algeria will of course increase and adjust as usually 
to Libya's and Nigeria’s price of oil. We have put our 
price accordingly to $30. It is not yet official but | am 
telling you this Knowing that it will be published in a 


week after the confercuce. 
Q: Algeria is suggesting the creation of a bank of 


OPEC countries for the aid of the Third World. This 
idea is backed by Libya, Venezuela and Iran; could 
you explain your view on how this bank should be 
established? 

A: Algeria is for the first time militating to give money 
and not to get money. OPEC countries belong to the 
developing world. The real OPEC negotiating power 
with the industrialised world stems essentially from the 
support developing countries will or will not give to 
OPEC members. Whatever the revenues of developing 
countries, problems of the developing world are 
common to OPEC. We then consider that a bank est- 
ablishied by OPEC for aid to the Third World is a basic 
issue. [t is obvious that the OPEC Special Fund has 
been practically nothing Public aid from both 
industrialised and OPEC countries has been definitely a 
failure. We have suggested a capital to tnis bank of $20 
billion. We consider that the Iraqi proposal of a 
long-term fund with the participation of industrialised 
and OPEC countries is of a very large scope since it 
involves two groups of countries, it is, then, a proposal 
that needs time while we consider our proposal as an 
advanced and concrete aim which will start with real 
effective aid from OPEC to the Third Worid. 

Q: You suggested that this bank would have to secure 
the oil supply for developing countries that cannot get 
oil. How can a bank do that? 








A: Take countries like Yogoslavia for example. Even if 
they are ready to pay the high price for oil, and there 
is a shortage, they will not be able to get oil because 
other countries like US, France, etc, which are 
organised and have a structure that enables them to get 
oil on the international market. In a perspective of 
imbalance of supply and demand, the supply problem is 
vital for some countries of the Third World, especially 
in countries which would have reached a certain level 
of industrialisation where energy consuinption becomes 
a determinating economic factor. India, Yugoslavia, 
Brasil are becoming to a certain extent industrialised; 
hence, exports of oil to these countries is to a certain 
extent more important than the price, as their 
production capital is relatively limited, their balance of 
payments is not a vital problem, the risk of a shortage 
in their supply is catastrophe 

The bank can be an institution which would 
participate directly or indirectly in the financing of 
their purchases of oil; for example, it can finance 
payments of one month on two years. It will make 
easier contacts between OPEC countries and other 
developing nations. The priority of supply to 
developing countries in case of shortage is a very 
complex problem that one has to think about very 
thoroughly. 
Q: Algeria is a big gas producer. How do you assess gas 
prices compared to the rising oil prices? 
A: Our gas prices are extremely low compared to oil 
prices at present. Now there is a tendency in the world 
to readjust gas prices and Algeria is not an exception. 
Considering the evolution of oil prices and oil products 
prices, we will adjust accordingly our gas prices in 
1980. Gas is a source of energy having a value and 
importance which are often underestimated. 
Q: What are your plans concerning oil production 
levels next year” 
A: We are preparing a five-year plan for development 
which will include the discussion of the level of 
production of oil. This means that the level of our oil 
production is becoming a political factor and not only 
a factor of financial and technical consideration. This 
means that we will have to preserve our resources and 
not go beyond levels that would be against our national 
interests 











BAHRAIN 


NEW BUDGET AIMED AT KEEPING DOWN COST OF LIVING 
GFO51715 Manama GULF MIRROR in English 5-11 Jan 80 p 1 special section GF 
(Article by Mary Frings, business editor] 


[Text] Oil income is 47 percent up in Bahrain's second set of two-year 
budget estimates. But for the man in the street, the cost of living will, 
as far as possible, be kept down. 


Petrol, electricity and water prices will be maintained at their present 
level. So will the whole range of government fees and service charges. 
In 1981, there is provision for an extra BD 2 million in food subsidies, 
already running at BD 4 million a year. 


The total budget has gone up 21 percent, from BD 560 million in 1978-79, 
to BD 680 million in 1980-81. But the minister of finance and national 
economy, Mr Ibrahim ‘Abd-al-Karim, told the GULF MIRROR this week: "This 
does not reflect total government spending. The Alba [Bahrain aluminum] 
expansion project will mean the outlay of $150 million. The joint petro- 
chemical project with Kuwait will cost another $350-$400 million. Both 
will be financed from shareholders equity and loans. Then there is the 
$100-$120 million aluminum rolling mill, partly funded by the Bahrain and 
Saudi governments. I have taken no account at all of the new Gulf Univer- 
sity or the spin-off effect of the causeway. But the impact of all these 
projects will be colossal. There will be another boom in the eighties." 


Mr al-Karim said he did not foresee the unbridled speculation and over- 
growth of liquidity that characterised the earlier boom and planning would 
help to maintain the balance of the economy. Within the budget, he said, 
far more new projects were being launched than during the previous two 
years, when the majority of expenditure was on construction work already 


in hand. "Those mammoth projects, which by their size and nature went 
mainly to foreign contractors, are steadily being completed," the minister 
said. "Our new development expenditure is divided into 50 or 60 small 


projects of between BD 2 million and BD 15 million, which do not need to 
go outside the country. Last time only about 5 percent of the work was 
available to local companies." 
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Mr al-Karim also feels the 34 percent increase in recurrent expenditure, 
from BD 285 million in 1978-79, to BD 381 million in 1980-81, will bene- 
fit the local market--because most of it is in purchase of materials and 
services and in wages which will be spent in Bahrain. However, the in- 

crease in the wages bill means more civil servants, not higher pay. 


Inflation is estimated at 11-12 percent for 1979. "In 1980 it will rise 
with the world trend and there is little we can do about it here,” 

Mr al-Karim said. His forecast for world inflation this year is 14-17 
percent, of which no more than 2-3 percent can be attributed to oil price 
increases. 


In the domestic economy, Mr al-Karim believes two-year budgeting has 
proved itself. "We introduced it on a trial basis last time, to see if 
two-year projections--which are human guesswork--could be accurate." It 
worked: The estimates were on target, and both government departments and 
the private sector were able to work to a medium-term programme instead 

of from hand to mouth. 


CSO: 4820 
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BRIEFS 


1980-81 BUDGET--Bahrain’s budget for 1980 and 1981 will be BD 680 million, 
Finance Minister ‘Abd al-Karim announced yesterday. Salaries for govern- 
ment employees--expected to number 21,600 in 198l--will cost 99.5 million 

in 1980 and BD 111.5 million in 1981. Capital expenditure projects-- 

mainly in health, housing an? education--will cost BD 300 million, said 

the minister who was speaking in a special television broadcast. BD 60 
million will go to housing, BD 13 million for education and BD 8.5 million 
for health which includes the expanding health centre programme and the 
start of the second stage of Sulmaniya Medical Centre. Power distribution 
will cost the state BD 70.4 million while the cost of supplying water to 
Bahrain villages, road and asphalting and resurfacing will cost an estimated 
BD 17 million. In addition the government expects to spend BD 250 million 
in industrial projects such as the aluminum Bahrain expansion, the proposed 
petrochemical project and the aluminum rolling mill. This money is not be- 
ing drawn from the state revenue but is being raised outside by such means 
as bank loans. Allocations in the budget for improving the industrial 

areas are BD 6.5 million and for the airport expansion BD 4.6 million. 

[Mike Martin] [Text] (GF301000 Manama GULF DAILY NEWS in English 30 Dec 79 
p 5 GF] 
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IRANIAN ECONOMY CORRECTED BY ISLAMIC REVOLUTION 
Montreal LA PRESSE in French 27 Now 79 p B2 
[Article by Robert Puliot ] 


[Text] Teheran. The confrontation between Iran and the United States on 
the fate of 49 hostages who have been held in Teheran for more than 3 

weeks now has completely eclipsed the economic revolution which is currently 
agitating Iran. 


Although all the pieces have not yet been put in place by a group of 20 

Islamic economists led by Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, minister of foreign affairs 

and also the holder of the portfolio of Finance and Economy, the short-term 
goals of this revolution are as follows: ° 


The dollar--"It's time to get rid of that play money and force the United 
States to really transfer a part of its gross national product in exchange 
for petroleum," the new governor of the Central Bank declared to LA 
PRESSE. The new governor is Ali Reza Nowbari, 31 years of age, and he was 
accompanied by his right-hand man, Esfandiar Rachidzadeh, another 3l-year- 
old economist on the occasion of their first press conference since their 
appointment. The traditonal tie of the Rial with the dollar will soon be 
broken in favor of special drawing rights, a list of 18 currencies 
utilized by the International Monetary Fund. 


In the meantime, all commercial exchange with American companies based on 
the dollar has been suspended. It is the German Mark which is slowly 
emerging, without exclusiveness however, as the new international exchange 
money for the Rial (1.6 cents Canadian). The Yen is a close second, then 
almost at the same level comes the French franc and the pound sterling, 
although any convertible currency is accepted henceforth. Although 
petroleum prices are still given in American dollars, Libya and Algeria 
have probably decided to join Iran in a new “dollar-refusal front" with 
the purpose of debating the question during the next OPEC meeting in 
Caracas on 17 December. 
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in philosophy and in operational research from Stanford University and from 
the Polytechnic School of Paris. He was obliged to interrupt a doctoral 
thesis in economic engineering systems to team up with his old friend, Mr 
Bani-Sadr, on the eve of the revolution. Several months later he became 
editor of ENGELOB ISLAMI [THE ISLAMIC REVOLUTION ], Mr Bani-Sadr’'s 
daily paper, and he participated in five months of study sessions with a 
group of Islamic economists to perfect a new program for the republic. His 
right-hand man Esfandiar Rachidzadeh is a graduate in economics from the 
University of Teheran and has also studied at the Institute of Higher 
International Studies and in the Institute of Studies on Development in 
Getrieva, before becoming professor of planning and economic development. 


Although Mr Rachidzadeh is officially recognized as an advisor to the 
governor, in practice he pulls all the strings of the bank on the same 
level as Mr Nowbari. "We have caused a real shock here," he observed. 
"No one in the bank had never been consulted before and we now consider its 
personnel as associates, as real comrades, rather than just employees.” 
Now foreign bankers who had met the “revolutionary duo” wearing their sport 
coats and rolled collars have been struck from the beginning by their 
debonnaire attitude and their political analysis. "I was so accustomed to 
negotiating with Mohamed Ali Mowladi, a 58-year-old man who has rather 
bearing of a career diplomat, that I am stupified to meet his successor," 
French banker declares. 


jowever, that may be the © whari-Rachidzad*h team has impressed several 
observers for their evasion of the prickly questions of the dollar, the 
American freeze and the new relations with foreign institutions. 


"The revolution is a long procedure which will take years to conclude,” 

Mr Nowbari declared, ‘but that will happen only within the framework of an 
overall coherent program. For example, we have determined nine factors 
that justify recourse to interest, specifically the phenomenon of inflation. 
Now, on inflation we have determined 19 different factors, including 
imported inflation, financial speculation and the hoarding of goods, 3 
characteristics of underdeveloped economies. We should certainly solve 
those problems before we can abolish the charging of interest.” 


The question that everyone is asking himself here now is how long the 
Iranians will be willing to wait at this moment when unemployment is still 


25 or 30 percent and when inflation is continuing at the rate of 22 to 27 
percent. 
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In addition Iranian deposits in foreign currencies will be made in the 
future according to criteria as politics » they are economic. For 
example, Mr. Rachidezadeh explains, “Iran would be able to deposit marks 
in Algerian banks.” 


Foreign debts-- "The nationalization of the largest industrial groups 
during the summer does not mean that the state will blandly absorb all the 
debts incurred by their former owners under the regime of the shah who 

have fled the country since,” Governor Nowbari and his deputy add. Last 
Friday, Mr. Bani-Sadr was quoted as having declared that the total foreign 
debt, amounting to $15 billion, would not be honored. This is not what he 
meant. He only indicated that no one knows the exact amount and that the 
total might well amount to $15 billion. Who knows? What happened under 
the regime of the shah was that any company could borrow abroad without 
using the intermediary of the Centra! Bank and because of that we have no 
precise records. As of now, all our debts with regard to the United States 
have been frozen. As for obligations contracted with regard to other 
countries, we must examine the situation case by case. Whatever the facts 
may be, Mr Bani-Sadr's declaration has caused a great deal of nervousness 
in the internatioral banking community. According to a spokesman of the 
Melli Benk: “We were in the middle of a credit operation with a 
Scandanavian bank when our correspondent put an end to it only a few minutes 
after receiving the news by wire.” 


On the subject of the calling in of a $500 million loan contracted by Iran 
in 19/77 through the intermediary of a banking syndicate led by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, “that was nothing more than a provocation and the United 
States is about to commit the greatest error in international financial 
history. The European banks are furious and they have clearly lined up 

on our side," Rachidezadeh insists. 


frade--"The import circuit, particularly concerning sectors under govern- 
ment control, will be entirely nationalized,” Mr. Rachidezadeh adds. 
Although Iranians need a permit, renewable every year, in order to import, 
the state hopes to enter that domain fully in order to abolish commissions 
and false advance expenditures. However, the objective really goes much 
farther than that. The new Islamic economic program, whose essential 
elements should be published within a month for the purpose of arousing 
public discussion, insists on the necessity of the state's more closely 
controlling the imports of new technology and on choosing its trading 
partners very carefully as a function of new national priorities. Last 
week, a certain number of countries in Asia, Europe and Latin America were 
invited especially by the Islamic Revolutionary Council to suggest how 
they can replace the goods, the foodstuffs and the services formerly 
delivered by the United States. 


After three or four days of confusion following the American freeze, imports 
have very timidly started up again as well as letters of credit which have 
now been opened for all currencies, although new orders are still very 








small and most foreign banks are still hesitant about confirming letters 
of credit for their Iranian correspondents. 


The arrears in letters of credit issued in doliars three or four weeks 
ago are rapidly increasing. However, even if a certain number of letters, 
which should originally have gone through the channel of American banks, 
have been returned to their issuers (especially among the Japanese), the 
Central Bank has endeavored to honor all of them, whether they are in 
dollars or in other currencies. 

"We are aiming progressively at a system of multiple currencies," a young 
banker in a commercial institution explains. "Henceforth, every foreign 
issuer will be paid in his local currency, in Canadian dollars for a firm 
in Quebec, for example. However, the system is not without exceptions in 
both directions: Last week, some Japanese importers of Iranian petroleum 
were inspired to pay their bill in marks." 


Petroleum--Total production could go down to 2.5 million barrels a day by 
next year. According to the representative of a Furopean petroleum 
company, “Most of the people in the National Petroleum Corporation have 
reduced their forecast for 1980 out of fear of being unable to live up to 
cheir goal for technical reasons and just because the country does not 
| so much revenue." In fact, sources in the National Petroleum Corpora- 
ave indicated that exports could go down to 2 million barrels a day 
‘xt year, compared to 2.5 million last week and 2.9 million just before 
American boycott. In addition to crude, Iran also exports 300,000 
barrels a day of refined products. Although negotiations for the 1980 
contracts will not begin until next week, it is already accepted that the 
miltinationals will not get more than 800,000 barrels a day, thus confirm- 
ing the projections published earlier by LA PRESSE. 


in the meantime, 3 or 4 Japanese companies have already contracted to buy 
nearly half of the 800,000 barrels a day sold to U.S. companies at spot 
prices. The other candidates would be French, German and Romanian. That 
boycott of the petroleum destined to American companies has already 
iffected Canada since “every branch of a company is subjected to the same 
restrictions in the same way." Thus, Gulf Canada, Murphy Oil and Sun Oil 
nave lost their access to Iranian petroleum. Until last July Canada 
imported 36,000 barrels a day. As for the currencies to be used, a new 
strategy has already upset its resupply to a small extent. Last week, for 
example, a tanker had to wait four or five days before loading 2.4 million 
barrels whose Brazilian purchaser had opened a letter of credit in dollars. 





»)lution of Independence 


lost eight precious months with the Bazargan Government in order to 
plete the revolution," Ali Reza Nowbari explained to LA PRESSE during 
two-hour interview. "It is time to act to reduce our dependence with 
egard to the United States."" Mr Nowbari has a Master's degree in Economics, 














IRAQ 


POTENTIAL FOR WAR WITH LRAN STUDIED 


Paris AN-NAHAR ARAB REPORT & MEMO in English 31 Dec 79 p 2 


Officials in Arab Gulf states last week said that on the — Iraqis, it is believed, think that in the event of a war 
hasis of assurances received, they were confident that they would have so clear a military superiority that 
there would be no American military intervention in Iran’s already demoralised armed forces would be 
lene However there is a fear that inet ‘asing routed. The Iranian army is further suffering from an 
{ it en Iran and Irag may lead to war acute shortage of spare parts, while the weakening of 
The fear was nourished. the officials sav. by a central state authority and the uprisings in Kurdestan, 
ent statement from trag’s Deputy Premier Tareq Baluchistan and Azerbaijan have given Baghdad 
Aziz that Baghdad was secking amendment of the increased confidence. 
esreement on the chains of the waters of the Iraq, Gulf officials say, wouid probably try to set 
Shatt-el-Arab in the | uphi ies delta up an independent state in Arabistan as Khuzestan is 
Before the agreement ncluded with the Shah in known on the basis of a referendum supervised by 
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IRAQ 


INTERNAL SECURITY FORCES STRENGTHENED 
Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 18 Nov 79 p 6 


[Article: "Comprehensive Plan to Develop Interior Ministry Organizations; 
Provision of Best Possible Services to Citizens"] 


[Text] Sa'dun Shakir al-Tikriti, minister of interior and member of the 
Revolution Command Council, has confirmed that the Ministry of Interior's 
plan for the coming year attaches great importance to citizens’ complaints, 
establishing the best possible relations and reinforcing the bases for 
mutual trust between the citizens and the Internal Security Forces organi- 
zations. In a statement to the IRAQI NEWS AGENCY, the minister said that 
the plan also includes strengthening the Internal Security Forces organi- 
zations and supplying them with modern vehicles and river launches with 
rapid communication equipment in order to ensure that the needs of the 
citizens can be met in case of need. 


The member of the Revolution Command Council explained that the ministry is 
determined to eliminate all guard posts and replace them with police 
stations, introduce police stations in the districts and subdistricts of 
the governorates, and expand the process of introducing stations inside the 
cities and metropolises in order to provide the best possible services to 
the citizens. 


Concerning the ministry's plan to provide greater services to the citizens 
in the area of travel, Mr Shakir confirmed that the ministry, in accordance 
with the directives of President Saddam Husayn, will open a special office 
in the State Department of Travel and Nationality to facilitate the handling 
of military personnel travel, as well as opening a number of travel offices 
in various areas of the city of Baghdad in view of its high population 
density in order to carry out transactions with citizens with the greatest 
possible speed. 


359] 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCES DISCUSS PROPOSED PLAN FOR 1980-81 
Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 20 Nov 79 p 7 


[Article: "Annual Agricultural Conferences Focus on Discussion of the 
Proposed Agricultural Plan; Cultivation of 14 Million Dunums; Expansion of 
Experimental Farming Methods"] 


[Text] The annual agricultural conferences in the governorates are currently 
concentrating on discussing the details of the proposed agricultural plan 
for the 1980-1981 summer and winter seasons. This plan aims at increasing 
projection in both the plant and animal fields of agriculture by 7 percent. 


The plan emphasizes horizontal and vertical expansion in the utilization of 
reclaimed lands in order to increase the amount of land in cultivation to 
6S percent of rain-fed lands, 90 percent of rain-fed lands with guaranteed 
rainfall, and 60 percent of lands without guaranteed rainfall. 


The plan points out the importance of following advanced scientific methods 
in increasing agricultural production through the expansion of mechanization, 
mechanical harvesting, fertilization and care; the introduction of agricul- 
tural rotation, especially in experimental farming of wheat and rice; and the 
acceleration of the implementation of irrigation and drainage projects in 
accordance with an integrated plan which assures that the production unit 

is exploited in an economic manner on a large scale. 


The plan considers the question of preparing an organizational chart of 
agricultural manpower consistent with the requirements of modern agriculture 
and developing a sound method to remedy the migration of manpower from the 
rural areas to the city in a way that will not lead to the creation of an 
imbalance in the progress of the agricultural sector. 


The plan, which will be put into effect after being arproved by the Ninth 
Annual Agricultural Conference, defines its production goals as the culti- 
vation of a minimum of 13./ million dunums in various sorts of agricultural 
crops through concentrating on improving and increasing production vertically 
»y using mechanization to perform various agricultural operations and by 
ittaching importance to increasing fertilized areas, using improved seed and 
cultivating all reclaimed lands. 
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The plan suggests that the average production of wheat on state farms and 
agricultural installations should be 500 kilograms per dunum, with the pro- 
vision of a minimum of 400,000 dunums of green fodder and an increase in 

the area utilized for experimental agriculture of a total of 1 million dunums. 
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IRAQ 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IMPLEMENTED IN NORTHERN GOVERNORATES 
Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 20 Nov 79 p 6 


[Article: “Implementation of 75 Development Projects in the Governorates: 
Houses, Youth Centers and Boarding Sections"] 


[Text] The Northern State Buildings Institution is implementing 75 develop- 
ment projects as part of its 1978-79 plan at a cost of 120,788,000 dinars. 


The projects which have been completed in Nineveh Governorate include a 
center for construction training, which was implemented directly in both 
Rabi'ah and Sinjar, and another center for youth in al-Mawsil. 


Projects currently underway include construction of a business preparatory 
school in al-Mawsil, a youth center in al-Sharqat, a building for the 
Education Department, a headquarters for the General Union of Women of Iraq, 

a building for Social Reform, 20 residences for officials, a building for 

the Institute for the Blind, and three preparatory schools in the al-Salamiyah, 
al-Sharqat and Sinjar areas. 


In al-Ta'mim Governorate, the institution has completed construction of a 
depository for the storage of emergency medical equipment and five residences 
for officials. Meanwhile, work is continuing on the construction of a 
building for oil products, a Youth Union center in Kirkuk, a business pre- 
paratory school, a labor training center, a boarding section to house 
students of the Industry Preparatory School, another boarding section for 
students of the Vocational Institute, a summer swimming pool, a building 

for poultry raising, and four additional classrooms, a laboratory aad a 
boarding section at the al-Riyadh Agriculture Preparatory School. 


in Salah-al-Din Governorate, the institution has completed construction of a 
public health laboratory and two residences for officials, and is now in 

the process of constructing a building for the governorate office complex, a 
Youth Union center in Tikrit, a school of industry, residences to house teachers 
and a boarding section for the school of industry, a group of buildings for 

the Education Department, 14 residences for officials, the Tikrit Hospital 
building, 204 residential apartments, a headquarters building for the General 
Union of Women of Iraq, a headquarters building for the Popular Organizations 
and a building for the Land Registry Office. 
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NEW TECHNIQUE USED TO MAINTAIN LEVEL OF OIL PRODUCTION 
Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 21 Nov 79 p 8 


[Article by Yahya Kazim al-Najjar: "Water Injected Into tie Ground to 
Maintain Oil Production Levels" ] 


[Text] Today after 11 years on the march, we can be proud of our national 
cadres and can say that they have become a shining aspect of the revolution 
on the road to building and achieving the modern socialist state. 


In the past, these cadres have been able to implement directly scores of 
important projects within the country. Today they have produced another 
collection of great and strategic projects. In the future they will be 
required to accomplish dozens of other projects not only within the country 
but in a number of other Arab countries as well, as the oil minister and 
member of the Revolution Command Council stated when he inaugurated several 
oil projects last month: 


"The revolution is not building for Iraq alone, rather its field is the 
entire Arab homeland.” All of these things are being accomplished on the 
basis of a programmed plan and unlimited support from leadership of the party 
and the revolution, under the leadership of our fighting president, Saddam 
Husayn. 


The Most Enormous Project 


In this investigation, we become acquainted with the most enormous project 
being implemented directly by our national cadres. This is the water 
injection project in the Rumaylah oil fields, which is also considered the 
largest project of its kind in the Arab region, with a cost of 65 million 
dinars. The aim of this project is to maintain oil production levels in the 
Rumaylah fields by pumping chemically treated water into the ground to take 
the place of extracted oil and at the same time maintain the character of 
the land and keep it from cracking or breaking. 
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The project is located on the hills of Basrah near the Rumaylah area and 
extends into vast desert lands, its towers rising high into the air. 


The project consists of three stages, the first of which was inaugurated 
last month with Mr Tayih ‘Abd-al-Karim, member of the Revolution Command 
Council and minister of oil, in attendance. A big celebration was held on 
this occasion high above the project lands, and there we met Mr ‘Isam ‘Abd- 
al-Rahim, head of the State Organization for Oil Projects “which has over- 
seen the implementation of the project." He said: "The process of putting 
the first stage of the project into phased operation has been underway since 
last April, and work on completing the remaining stages will continue on 
i phased timetable with final completion expected late next year. The first 
Stage includes construction of a canal from the Shatt-al-Basrah with a 
purification station, a pumping station with a capacity of 95 million cubic 
meters annually, and a main pipeline with a diameter of 48 inches leading 

) five pumping stations located at dispersed sites north of Rumaylah. In 
iddition, there will be flow lines, pipelines between the pumping stations 
ind the separator stations, towers, high-pressure lines, secondary electricity, 
stations, and a central control station with long-range control and radio 
and wire communications.” 


Kiliing I Bacteria 


t another site in the project, we met the field measurements supervisor, 
sabah "Ali Muhsin, and asked him about the basic reason for mixing the 


water with chemicals. He said: "This is done to kill the bacteria found 
inderground. Also, the water mixed with chemicals--chlorine in particular-- 
is sent down into the ground to take the place of the extracted oil so that 
we can achieve a scientific balance which prevents the ground from caving 

in or rupturing under the surface." 

Mr Sabah adds: “The rroject contains seven stations to purify and chemically 
treat the water in order to get it ready for pumping into the wells. The 
first lifting station draws the water from the canal which branches off 


from t hatt-al-Basrah and sends it to the second station. This station 
mps the chlorinated water through two pipelines: one to the North 
ivlah field and the other to the South Rumaylah field. This occurs after 
t iter has been mixed with chemicals in the tanks located at the second 
ind the chlorinated water has gone to the settlers, then to the 


remove suspended substances, and then to the main storage tanks, 
which has a capacity of 480 cubic kilometers ‘as published]. After 


» 


lis t water is ready to be pumped through the two pipelines mentioned 


" ‘ » 3 . , ‘ 
r Nahid Sa'id said: "This project, which has been implemented 


irect , our national cadres, has achieved unparalleled success in terms 
tin i! st. esp'te certain obstacles which the workers encountered 





during implementation--the most important of which was the nature of the 
rugged and rocky ground, in addition to changes in the plans, the scarcity 
of building materials, and other obstacles--our national cadres were able 
to continue working with determination and dedication, overcoming in an 
impressive manner all the difficulties and thus accomplishing che most 
impressive and biggest project of its kind in the region." 


The project director added: "The first stage, which has not been opened, 

is one of the most important stages of the project, and it did not exceed 
its 3-year implementation period. We hope that the second stage will be 
completed by the beginning of 1980, and the third stage by the end of 1980." 


He also added: "Several organizations cooperated in implementing this project. 
In addition to the Soviet company (Techno-export), which helped us in pre- 
paring the plans and transporting the machines and equipment, the State 
Construction Contracting Company carried out the civil engineering ope: ns 
and the National Petroleum Company carried out the work involved in pu! g 

the project into operation." 


In this connection, a total oi 400 workers in ell specialties participated 
in the project, and movable forms were used by an Iraqi cadre for the first 
time and with a high level of competence. 


o, another model towers up in our oil industry through direct imple- 
mentation by an Iraqi cadre and takes its place in the strong-linked chain 
of projects--ranging from the drilling of the wells, to the extraction, 
refining and processing of the oil to the exportation of the oil by means 
of our giant oil tankers. 


All of these achievements are links in a strong chain which would never have 
come into existence if not for nationalization, which in turn would never 
have been achieved if not for the revolution. 
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IRAQ 


BRIEFS 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL PRODUCT--The country's National Product achieved a 
growth rate of 330 percent between the years 1968 and 1976, in contrast to 

a growth rate of only 230 percent from 1958 to 196%. This was announced by 
Dr 'Abd-al-'Al al-Sakban, advisor in the Office ©’ cconomic Affairs of the 
Revolution Command Council, in a lecture he save two evenings ago in the 
auditorium of the Internal Information Department in the city of al-Diwaniyah. 
The lecture was entitled "Observations and Ideas About Economic Development 
in Iraq and the National and International Role of Iraq's Economy.” He said 
that the average annual per capita income increased to approximately 500 
dinars from 1968 to 1976, while it had been only 90 dinars from 1958 to 1968. 
te pointed out that Iraq has become a center of attraction in the Third 

World on the strength of the support it has given to Third World countries, 
which totaled about $1 billion. He also discussed Iraq's sustained efforts 
to produce a more just international economic order which will meet the 
aspirations of the developing countries to create comprehensive advancement 
for its peoples. The lecture also dealt incidentally with the concept of 
levelopment, the link between economic development and socialism, compre- 
hensive planning, and planning models, including the revolutionary model. 

| Text } | Baghdad AL-THAWRAH in Arabic 16 Nov 79 P 6] 8591 


FIVE NEW HOSPITALS--Minister of Public Works and Housing Muhammad Fadil 
Husayn Sabah signed a contract yesterday with two international companies 
for construction of four hospitals in the governorates of Baghdad, Irbil, 
salah-al-Din and Dhi Qar at a cost of 45,360,800 dinars. Each hospital will 
have nine floors and will include 400 beds, sections for outpatient care, 
perating rooms, anesthetitation facilities, and wards for all specialties 
ip to international technical specifications, as well as advanced service 
equipment. The contract is expected to be fulfilled within a 26-month 


period. On the same subject, the Ministry of Health has decided to build a 
1\00-bed hospital in the district of Raniyah in al-Sulaymaniyah Governorate. 
fhe ministry has also decided to construct a branch health center in Dar 
Mulhagah in the subdistrict of al-‘Amayirah in Dhi Qar Governorate. This 


measure is being taken in accordance with the ministry's plan to expand and 
develop the health services offered to the citizens. [Text] [Baghdad AL- 
THAWRAH in Arabic 16 Nov 79 p 7] 8591 





NEW DIPLOMATS--In the most extensive move involving diplomatic organizations 
of its kind, the Iraqi government has appointed more than 20 new ambassadors, 
all of whom are young men under the age of 40. Most of the ambassadors 

who have been appointed have previously worked in the press or as press 
advisors in thier country's foreign embassies. The appointees include Nadim 
Ahmad al-Yasin, who was press attache in Cairo and Beirut at the beginning 

of the 1970's and afterwards became general director oc the Ministry of 
Information; Peter Yusuf, a former journalist with the newspaper AL-THAWRAH; 
Majid al-Samra'i; and Mudar Habib al-Khayzaran. The Paris embassy, which 

the Iraqis consider their main diplomatic and information center in Western 
Europe, acquired an ample share of these changes, with the current ambassador, 
Nuri al-Wis expected to be posted to another capital, probably Moscow. In 
addition, the official of the Ba'th Party Organization in France, Basim al- 
Bazzaz, has also been appointed as an ambassador. Sami Mahdi, the director 
of the Iraqi Cultural Center in Paris, has been transferred to Baghdad where 
he has been appointed director of culture in the Ministry of Information and 
Culture. His successor in Paris will be Fadil Shahir, who is now working 

in the office of President Saddam Husayn. [Text] [London AL-HAWADITH in 
Arabic 30 Nov 79 pp 8-9] 8591 








we can justifiably Jescribe ourselves as a truly diwersified 
mvestment company, with varied sources of earnings and 
a sold profit base. 
Q The Kuwaiti government has recently taken a senes 
of steps to solve the country s lhquidity crisis. Could you 
explain these measures? 
A The financial market has in recent months witnessed 
what could be called a shortage of monetary hquidity 
The sharp increase m dollar interest rates prompted 
Kuwait: invesiors, both individuals and corporations, to 
switch from KD-denommated holdings mto dollar 
vestments, they were also motivated by the rise im the 
Dxvilas s value agaist the Dinar 

As you know. the value of the Kuwait: Dinar ss 
lunked to a basket of currencies. ut 1s determined by 
Kuwait's trade relations with the rest of the world, 
which makes the Dinar move up o1 down within a 
narrow band agaist floating currencies 

I do not think that there is a liquidity crisis im the 
real sense of the term. In an advanced economy such as 
that of the US of the Western Furopean nations, the 
definition of a liquidity criss ts the absence of 


medium or long-term credit for the ex- 
pansion of industrial plant, In Kuwait 
today there is an abundance of medium- 
and long-term credit and, except for 
sommerce, contracting and stock re- 


plenishing, it is more than enough to 
satisfy normal loan demand. So what 
is the problem? 
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good, 1 thenmk One was to halt mpsues of AD denuwme sted 
secunties until the market regains us breath and micrest 
fates return to normal levels. We are optimestec about 
thes The decline mm econume activity wn the US which ts 
ecnetally predicted for the comme year wall probably 
push amterest rates dewn, moreover, snce 
KA D-denonunated invesiments are generally consulcred 
ummune to currency fluctuations, we capect to see 2 
return of some of the money that has Nuwed out into 
dollars 


Measures in force until interest rates drop 


| can State that the measures will 
until mtecrest rates drop on world 


At any rate 
remam m force 
markets 
What consequences do you foresee from the freeze 
on lranian assets by the US’ In particular. how are these 


hkely to affect oil exporting Countries and what sicps 


could be taken to counter them’ 
A There can be no dou that thi action alarming 
and i would suggest two lines of action for future 
mvesiment strategy The US ws a very dyvname and 
advanced fimancral market md the dollars wd 
undoubtedly ternam the major mternathonal mvestment 
currency. But thes should not prevent us dyversit\ ne 
mvestmments 

We must diversify m currences and Countnes as 


well as mito real 


ther words. we should 
reduce financial mmvestments and mecrease direct 
nvestments At present Arab and OPEC smvesiments 
abroad are std! on the form of loans and creda of 
securities or deposits. We should channel a larger portion 
of our surpluses mito direct investments 

Creditors are also hit by world monetary mfation., 
so we should diversify among currencies. countnes and 


inmvesiments. on 


our 


debentures and leave a wider matgin for direct 
nvestment. The Irani example has taught us al ssn 
shout the aeed t pPatriate eivestmonts We ae t hung 
yout Sauds fuints of 89O billaws by the lof meal year 
and of Kuwarts funds of al at 840 nlhon § ine 


estrnates put the or ‘’ surpl is as high as ‘ 2°0 byl] on 
by the end of 1980, a} uge figure approximating to that 


f the multenationals. Ie will soon cqua! the aggregate 
sets of the central banks of the eadusteal countries 


These surpheses will continue to rise, since the value of 


cal will fr eh Fiseng 4 shall tf fore otrmse at a tome 
«! nm we find that iy oretue | " fot aboalety u¢ 
versely affected by the pattern of investment and the 
lkeployment of our | luses. We ay t tne that 
hhiathon very soon but we wd! face it vw ala less 
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LEBANON 


ON LRANIAN CRISIS, LEBANESE MUSLIMS 


L'ORIENT-LE JOUR in French 36 Nov 79 p 9 


Commentary by Issa Goraieb: "The Ayatollah's Forgotten Cousins" ] 


ow 


volution 


redestined 


ye? i 


t | 


Are the Shi'ites of Lebanon the poor relations of the Khomeynist 


” 


a “pure and poor" revolution, itself Shi'ite in the beginning 


ose resolutely pan-Islamic inclination is growing a little stronger 


fervent and sincere as they may be, the demonstrations of support 
Khomeyni which have taken place these past 2 days in Beirut and its 
were unable to mask the profound sense of malaise within the 
Shi'ite community, which in fact risks seeing itself doubly 


»* 
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ePTy 
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, hy iit 
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on the altar of state policy: the state of the ayatollahs, of 


the Lebanese war, the Shi'ites gave the appearance of being 
fictims. Even before the explosion, and under the crosier of 


vanished Imam Musa Sadr, they staked everything on the Palestinian 


Re ist ince, 
it 


revior 


reprisals 


, 
POUsS 


ind 


cy? 


to which they give the best reception in the southern border 
is they who most often bear the crushing weight of Israeli 


as well as that of a friendly presence from which, however, 


extortions have not been excluded, They can be seen pursued, 


sed by war, tossed about between the south and the populous 


the capital, in tragic cohorts of all sorts of vehicles loaded 


suffering humanity and miserable bundles. 


sf 


j 
; 
: 


the risks of an implantation--which indeed seems to have been the 


in the Lebanese war--become clearer, comes the realization-- 
profound as well as tardy. For, all things considered, in 


ese context which has emerged from the war, it is the Shi'ites 


r 


, 


have the most to lose from a pesmanent and officialized instal- 
Palestinian refuges in Lebanon, with the compartmentalization of 


y 


(to say the least’, which would inevitably accompany such a 


The Christians? Divested of their former political preponder- 


could have to be satisfied with a more or less autonomous 











entity which, after Karantinah, Tall al-Za'tar and Nab‘ah, will henceforth 
he tree of any “non-homogeneous"™ presence. The Sunnis? They would 
perpetuate their supremacy over the rest ot the country, even if in order 
to do so they must stint themselves a little in order to make room for 

the Palestinians, a large part of whom will undoubtedly prefer to insure 
themselves a sanctuary rather than to return to the future mini-state of 
(Cisjordanie) and Gaza. But what consolation prize can there be for the 
800,000 Shi'ites, this paradoxical majority minority group which rises 
with vigor against the implantation, which more and more frequently talks 
ibot taking arms “against any agressor no matter where he comes fron," 
which fires on yesterday's allies in Chyah, which, which insistently calls 
tor sending the army into South Lebanon and for reestablishing legal 
authority over the entire national territory and which iully supports these 
upheld by the government at the Arab Summit in Tunis and finally which is 
not concelaing its disappointment at the results of this conference? 


The Sunni Connection 


Now, at the very moment when the different Shi'ite leaderships are de- 
manding the application of the United Nations resolutions to Southern 
Lebanon and thus the withdrawal of Fedayine north of the Litani, Tehran is 
sticking to its firm support for the theses of the PLO, a pecious ally 
irreplaceabie for whoever wants to broadcase his influence in the Arab 
ries, This was made evident by the dispatch to Tunis of an Iranian 
zation which, received individually by several Arab officials, 
ioned against all thoughtless pressure on the Palestinian Resistance, 


‘ss frustrating for the Shi'ite community of Lebanon is the rough 
of an alliance initiated at the beginning of the week between Iran 
Libya, which, however, is held responsible for the disappearance 
Musa Sadr in August 1978 as well as the order given by Khomeyni for 
end to be put to the sit-in organized by the relations and partisans 
e vanished imam, Iran has indeed promised that a commision of in- 
will meet soon in Tripoli, but at the time of this writing the 
ian and Libyan revolutionaries are procliaming in a joint communique 
t their two movements constitute the foundation of an Islamic awakening 
iiled to spread to the entire Arab and Muslim World." Oadhdhafi, who was 
irst apostle of the Green Revolution, can hope henceforth to win a 
rger audience by associating with Khomeyni; he could also be followed in 
path by certain Arab regimes for which there is no otehr way to 
void the shock wave from Teheran than to let themselves be borne by the 
rrent while praying hard that all turn out well, 


xr the implacable patriarch of Qom, he has just established his first 
rnment-to-government Sunni contact and no doubt does not intend to 
ilf on such a good path. An Islam of the masses, of matyrdom and battle, 
i proletarian struggle as well as a national liber*tion struggle, a 
irst tor the absolute which makes the world tremble, and especialy an 
ill-purpose enemy, the American "devil": all the ingredients are combined 
the most explosive of cocktails, in a region of the globe literally 














epe im Olt anc where the tirst sparks of sacred fire are already 
-_ 
Saw ef us 8 ¢ — r . 
I ire nc re trontiers tor the Mullahs" impassioned appeals. And 


e, perhaps, 1S uitimately the only consolation of the Lebanese 


Mortification--‘Ashura.' celebrated this 
day, will never have been of more bitter, more burning actuality. 
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LEBANON 


. BY PATKIARCH KHURAYSH 
"ORIENT-LE JOUR in French 5 Dec 79 p 12 
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- AtUuravsn: Remain Convinced of the Lebanese Lapacityv ror 


ing the Crisis’ ] 
[Text] “My meeting with Qulaylat had no tangibls 
results,” the Maronite Patriarch indicates. He 
returned to Beirut yesterday after an absence o 


2 months. 
ice Patriarch, Mgr Antoine Pierre Khuraysh returned to Beirut 
y aiternoon, coming from Rome after an absence of two months, 


which he underwent surgery in a hospital of the Italian capital. 


arrival, Mgr Khuraysh was greeted at AIB {Beirut International 

| by the minister of national education, Butrus Harb, who repre- 

ne head of state; Abd-al-Rahman Shaykha, the director general o! 
ind public relations to the chairman of the council, who 

ited the prime minister; the apostolic nuncio, Mgr Nasrallah Steir 

hatez ot Mont-Liban, Fadil Hamawiyah, as well as a certa 


: 


religious and civilian officials. 


tement made at the airport reception room, the Maronite Patriarch, 


siven thanks to all the ofticials who had worried about hin, 


ially the president of the republic and the head of the government, 


hen 1 left the country I was distrubed by the prevailing situation. 


ortunate things have happened during my absence, but I remain 


1 of the Lebanese’ capacity for surmounting the crisis." 
ding to the “jolts shaking the world,” Mgr Khuraysh indicated, 
at these events should give us to think about the valu 
it rder to enable us to bring about a return to our authenticity. 
thi va ilone that we ill be able to attai rosperit hat 
tow t leave the past behi keep on what 
; ebanon 1 value of our ivilizat , a it i ip te 
safeguat it. For our part, we e everything 
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LIBYA 


RAB WORLD'S FIRST LAND PRESERVE PLANNED IN AL-KUF 


(ripoli AL-FAJR AL-JADID in Arabic 19 Nov 79 p 2 


irticle: "Establishment of a National Preserve at Al-Kuf in the Vicinity 


of Al-Akhdar Mountain” ] 


Text] The director of al-Kuf National Preserve disclosed that the purpose 
the large-scale project is to preserve natural resources and protect 
wildlite in the al-Akhdar mountain area. The approximately 100,000 hectare 
resort is located near the town of al--Bayda. One-half of the resort area 


mouttain and coastal land. The project administration plans to force 
ott the portion of the resort located north of the main road connecting the 


tow il-Marj| and al-Bayda, as well as the region extending north from 
ii "Abd al-Wahid to the sea. Care will be taken to kee Pp the presetve 
area as tar as px ible from towns, villages and other populated regions. 
e fencec off area will encompass 35,000 hectares and will include portions 


il- Kut, Wadi al-Sudan, Wadi Bavt Salih and some of the valleys 

llel to Wadi Jarjar Ummuh. The project director explained 
it the proposed location is suitable for the preserve undertaking, and 

that it contains good soil, torests, and pastures, as well as having a 


iriet f land and marine animals and birds. Some parts of the preserve 
ive an elevation of 850 meters above sea level. The average annual rainfall 
lllimeters. The temperature ranges from 0°C in the winter to 33°C 
thy mmer. The roject director revealed that this project is the first 
t t : and the Arab world. He added that the primary purpos¢ 
te and devel an environmentally balanced region, and provide 
rtunity to train environmental experts. The project will also serve 
national irk area. He exaphasized that the valleys, forests, pastures, 
KA ind wildlife of ali type« would provide all the ingredients for a 


tur reserve of! reat material and national valwus 





LIBYA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO RESORT VILLAGES BEING UNDERTAKEN 


/ 


Tripoli AL-FAJR AL-JADID in Arabic 19 Nov 79 p 4 
lArticle: “Preparations Afoot for Establishing Two Model Resort Villages" ] 


(Text] The secretary of the People’s Committee on Social Security disclosed 
that preparations are underway to create two model resort villages. The 
Villages will be used tor recreation which, according to the secretary, is 
now a necessary social service and a recognited tactor in increasing work 
sroductivity. Speaking to the LIBYAN NEWS AGENCY, the secretary said one 
e villages is Janzur, which is located on the sea coast and has an 
of 150 hectares. when completed, the village will have a first class, 
i\85-room hotel, a club, a 550-seat restaurant, swimming pools, playgrounds 
and other recreational facilities, a /50 seat movie house, parking facilities, 
and volleyball and basketball courts. The village will also have 102 summer 
ibins to accommodate families and single tourists, a residential complex 
onsisting of single rooms for workers and a total of 1/70 apartments. Of 


these, 136 will be single bedroom apartments, 29 2-bedroom apartments, and 
will be 3-bedroom apartments. All will be fully furnished. 


The second resort village, according to the secretary, will bi: located at 
ryunis near the sea, and will have roughly the same type of accommodations 
is those planned for Janzur. 


peaking of other social security projects, the secretary said that another 
tourist hotel will be constructed at Misratah. The first class hotel will 
have 250 rooms plus an additional 8 wings t« house a moviehouse, a theater, 
ass meeting halls and other facilities. 


ecretary indicated that the resort villages will be completed in 30 
nths, and that certain parts of the project will be ready 20 months from 
ntract signing date. He said that the overall administration of these 


rojects will be delegated to international companies specializing in resort 
inagement. [he secretary explained that a primary objective of the new 

resort reiects is to relieve pressure on the tourist tacilities at Tripoli 
j enghazi and to usé social security funds for social deve lopment. 
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MAURITANIA 


MINISTER SAYS MINING SECTOR HAS NOT GIVEN EXPECTED RESULTS 
Nouakchott CHAAB in French 13 Dec 79 pp 3, 8 


[interview with Minister of Industry and Mines Mohamed £1 Moktar O. Zamel on 
— and mining problems and solutions, by CHAAB; date and place not 
given, 


[ffext/ With regard to the industrial and mining sector, certain costly 
projects have in the last analysis not been carried out (the sugar project, 
oll refinery and the like); a number of small and medium-sized projects, 
initiated by private firms, did not give the desired results. 


Minister of Industry and Mines Zamel gave thorough explanations on these 
problems and many others in a well-attended press conference he cranted the 
national press on the situation in his sector. 


He also spoke of measures already taken or contemplated with the ais of cor- 
recting this situation. 


The following is the verbatim text of the first part of the press conference: 


Question: Mr Minister, the CMSN /Military Committee for National Safety/ 
recently made a number of decisions concerning your departeent and particu- 
larly protested, and I quote, “against the slovenliness and waste prevailing 
in the mining and industrial sector.” What is the precise situation? 


Answer: In my opinion, it le necessary to explain in some detail the waste 
and slovenliness mentioned in the communique of the CSMN’s plenary session 
and to give a few examples as the simplest way to illustrate the explanation. 


You must know that the production of iron ore, which is one of Mauritania’s 
principal resources, has already reached a level of more than 11 alllion tones 
but has again declined te about 6 alliion tons. We must also recall the case 
of the exploitation of the Akjoujt copper aine which is one of the sources of 
our national wealth and which has been closed. 


de must recall projects of perhaps less importance like the Nouadhibou oil 
refinery and the suear-refinery conglomerate, or the ready-made clothes 











company; a certain nuater of industrial projects mich cost the country 
much money and which in the end did not give the exmcted results. I te- 
lieve that it is in this sense that we must partially exasgine the expres- 
sion: waste and slovenliness. 


It gust also be said that the aining sector in particular did not give the 
expected results with regard to other angles from which it can be conten- 
plated. And here I want to speak of employment, of the Mauritanization of 
of positions, of the training of skilled people, a release from overconfine- 
ment. There are several factors which have prevented the gaining sector from 
obtaining the expected results up to now. 


Again as an example, one should mention a certain number of small and medi- 
uma-sized projects which have teen initiated by private groups and which have 
not vielded the desired results. 

I think Lt is in that spirit that we must interpret the expression used in 
the CMSN communique. The question which arises is what do we contemplate to 
put an end to this situation’ 


estion: You have just described the situation from the aspect of your de- 
tteert. What, then, are the seasures already taken or being considered 
‘o correct the situation? 


Answer: I think the departaent of industry and aines must be examined fror 
two angles: the mining and the industrial. 


In the mining sector our foremost current concern is to do our utmost to in- 
prove the condition of the SNIM National Mining Industry Company/, which is 
at an extremely low point. There are various reasons for this, the war-- 
rerhaps--not being the least, for the Zouerate section and even the entire 
railroad have been regularly subjected to attacks which have greatly dis- 
turbed the situation. 


our principal concern is to restore the mining activity (the aining and re- 
noval of fron ore), which, it should be remeabered, represents more than 
"5 percent of our exports, to an adequate level of production and export. 
We are hoping that, despite all the difficulties, 1979 may end up with a 
production of 9 aillion tons. This would not be co bad, considering the 


situation with which we are now faced. 


[t must be said that, although one can descend rather quickly, it takes tim 
°o cltabd back UPe 


At the same time, we are thinking about the continuity of the project, the 
continuity of aining exploration, which will t assured by the Gueld pro!- 
ect. As you know, at the rate of current pro. ction, Kedia ore could well 
ve exhausted in 6 years, We aust immediately concern ourselves with 4 
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indication of economic feasibility is discerned, we can contemplate explora- 


tion by the state or exploration in association with the state through pri- 


vate domestic or foreign entities. 


However, there is preliminary work which no one can perform but ourselves. 
Mines worked in Mauritania up to now consist of Kedja de Djil iron ore. 


has been the case for centuries, the authorization is neither 
Mauritanian Government nor that of the colonial state. 


me time the Inchiri area was being explored for radioa 
and--during those explorations--the Bounaga deposit was discovered. 
matter fact, both research carried on by the French 
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t is even known that centuries ago Mauritanians made iron-ore castings in 
is area. Tne same occurred with copper ore. There has been some exploi- 
ion of the deposit in Bounaga soil, discovered somewhat accidentally. 


that performed by the independent Mauritanian Government have not disclosed 


a deposit worthy of being exp'oited up to now. As a result, the entir: pre- 
liminary work should still be done by the state. Some o will say that 
money so spent is wasted; but this effort is essential, and it is currently 
. mized by countries engaged in this work that, generally speaking, geo- 
al and mining research--in *** worst conditions--); ies the money 
mer eposits worthy of exploration. It is to satisfy this concern and 
erform the work in question that no one--and | stres point--but the 
Mauritanian Government will perform that the CMSN was led to recommend the 
tab.ishment of an operating organization to be part the state adminis- 


“ation called upon to conduct preliminary studies in th 
ning sector without predetermining the use which will 


posits discovered. But this work should still be done, 


nent*'s obligation to perform this task. 


gical and 


be made of any de- 


and it is the gov- 
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FINANCING OF GUELBS PROJECT 
Nouakchott CHAAB in French 10 Dec 79 p 8 


[Text] Ely Ould Allaf, administrator and general manager of the SNIM /Na- 
tional Mining Industry Company/, signed an agreement Saturday morning at the 
company’s corporate heaiquarters in Nouakchott with Keyzel Colomb, director 
of the French Central Fund for Economic Cooperation (CCCE), calling for a 


/? 


loan of about 150 million French francs or 1.5 billion ouzui’as. 


Acccrding to Colomb, these two loans in the amount of 75 million French 
frances each were agreed upon last year by the CCCE‘s Advisory Council. 


ne is being granted at 7 percent interest reimbursable over a period of 29 
ears with payment deferred for 6 years. 


‘he last payment, it should be pointed out, will be made in the year 2000, 
The cther loan is being granted at 11 percent interest in accordance with 
current international market conditions and is to be repaid in 15 years with 
a S-year deferment. This loan, written off as a secondary transaction, will 
be paid off in 1985. 

peaking of the "“Guelbs” ; coject which will reileve the Kedia d°Idjil, Ely 
Juld Allaf stated that its financing, in principle, had been obtained a year 
azo. Agreements were signed covering all required financing. 


He indicated that, up to now, the result is very encouraging in that we are 
ready to sign accords with several financial organizations and, in particu- 
lar, three Arab institutions: the Kuwait Fund in the amount of $50 million 
approximately, the Abu Dhabi Fund with a loan of $20 million and the FADES 

/krab Fund for Economic and Social Development/ in the amount of $5 million. 


"We have already signed an accord with Saudi Arabia,” he continued, “for a 
of $465 million, another with OPEC for $100 million and a third with the 
African Development Fund." 
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MALAININE Ouki Sadik, member of the Polhsano Polrocal Bureau, Deputy Head of «ts 
forergn relatons section and member of the Saharan National Counc answers the 
fotlow ing Ques tons of aur correspondent. 


Q Westers Sebara bas become 
« burning ipternationa! prodiem. 
What cas you tefl sbowt the origins 
and aims of Pellsarte” 

, Poluaro «6 the Spanish’ 
acronym for Popular Frent for the 
Liberation of Saguia el Hamra and 
Rio de Oro. the northern and 
ssulhern regpoms that comprise 
Western Sahara 

Polwarvto was founded on May 

iw} by the country’s 
nathonalist and revolutionary jee 
Gers as a Dbraad national bberation 
organifalon 

its aim, set mt im its first 
pelrocal marufesto, was to bherate 
he people of Western Sahara from 
Spanish colomai rule, under which 
they Kad languished for nearly 
half a century 

Out people were striving for 
freeiom. sovereugnty and national 
ndependence And to acheve tint 
the Fromt started an armed 
sirvaale agaitet the cocupetion 
forces of Franco Spain 

We organwsed a metonal libera 
on Army. @#tach took to feild aoon 
after publication af the manifesto. 
and one of its éetachme@t 
atiacke’( and captured FE) Khanga. 
&s Spanish stronghold 


bite 
ttl 
la 
ily 


manpower and modern arma 
ments the endiess repressors 
agaifet our supporters, and the 
total ban on information about our 
moverment umpused by Lhe Spanish 
authorities and the reactionary 
regimes om thes part of Africa 

Spain tried to thwart our final 
victory by sigtum@ 4 treaty, with 
Moreco and Mauritana 
Madrnd m 195. Gviding cur 
cowmtry ur peope and our 
natural resources Helped by Ww 
Spamsh accupetion troop Mor 
co and Maurilana hoped 
unplement the plan by an all<w 
war against our Movement 

Q Hew did ihe situation develop 
after the Madrid agreement” 

A Led by Polmwaro, or prope 
were able to bberete ihe greater 
part of (heir country from Sparush 
rule. but found themselves invol 
ved in another colomai war 








They hed © chece tet to 
ominue Ue armed sruggle to 
thew legvtumate ng>t to nethonal 
4 

Un February 27. 1976. after the 
withdrawal of the Spansh forces 
we proclaumed the Saharan Arab 

“™exTatx Repubh SADR 


anc deiéded % camtinue the 
mabonal bheratien war utd fina! 
x ory 


The aggressors followed a 
poucy of anmidaton murder of 
pe! riots “ZIT aly eLecvlons 
withow’ 'mal bombing of c.owihan 
Population use of napalm ee. 

We had to evacusie to neigh 
sourtmg Aigena the cman 
population thet had fled to the 
joeteled ane 

(var Naver Luaberstion Army 
ed by Polusar . general secretary 
) oual Must ya Mye’ filled 
& later Gattle) launched an aljut 
flewive ath PeTeom exten 
cing to the whole of Western 
Sahara and ‘o parts of Moracrco 
and Maurvarya 

in four years of war we inflicted 
heavy loases on the aggressor in 
‘anpower am! matenal Fow 
£0 ve i ow ‘omtiry hes heen 


The protien af Weste . sahara 
‘AS Aways been regarded’ as one 


| Gxo gato Tha sh 
os “een ‘reated’ by the rgariia 
4 an Laity. the Larted 
Na is am ~ non a2ugned 
,erme 
1 Yve Nave sistent!) confi 
— Uw rie [ ow prope to sell 


4 ot po ; vat bos avd met borna de 


The bates \l swim Monre 


va. . _ raced s a 
suppor a pepe s i) 
4 6 ewan evidence of 
“roe 6 rts a support _ 
5 Ger : \ Ses ae] 

—Te Mm movernen! 
The recent Havana Conference 
nalgned slag ieowe 


fiprvaeed its seldariy 
rd S@ptemteer Whe Saharan 


Araet Lermacrat Repuln ad 
—n recerred fy ft Bviroes 
myn Soe ant Mauriianwa sow 
moe P ar a ‘Ye only awty 

one ‘ “aMara” 
= v 


Y Mee has your receer 
saree ment ©. Meurtisau deiped 
te achieve your sims’ 

A Following the coup d'etat 
Maurttams on July WW. ISR we 
atulaterally declared a provamons! 
ceasefire as 4a gesture of oe 
Gesuwe for peace And « peace 
Tea'y was sageed m Algeria on 
August 5. 1979. after 13 months of 
negot a bons 

Under it, Maurtviamis has waived 
so claus to ow cowry, has 
ynceriaber, ‘o recugmze and 
respect is terrtomal Mmitegri'y 
and scoops POLISARIO as the 
sore iegumate representative of 
the Wes! Saharan prope 

wr two governments are 
pieiged to lve m@ peace and 
me iniam gad omghbow relatiom 
based on qwtual respect The 
treaty @ «@ logca) segue! to ‘he 
Monrovia Gecuroms and wi help 
to give oorthwest African statyli'> 
and endurug peace 

Morucco. tao. could caniriaule 
that of « were guided by wieder 
and pretce. ff wt repounced ‘he 
policy of exper on and we of 
lerce Tha! ‘ C help 
reestabDish ca'uTa’ gan neh 
hour relavem and Opera! ior 
hwe'ween all he peoples of our 
regen and assure them peace and 
stabality 

Untu ow gatvona! independence 
and peece are fully secured (lh 
Saharan people will continue (Ux 
active armed struggle 

Q Hee are Ge progressive 
forces of the world contributing 
s ertilement te Weetere Sebare” 

A We are waging «6 legitumete 
ond just struggle for cur mghe 
Lmited around ther vanguard 
Pousare. our people are Geterm: 
nei to attaw thew aetbonma!] goals 
And wth we can rely on the 
sobdarity and support of progres: 
sive everywhere on all progres 
sive countries, on al) the force of 
peace and aAmice And promunen 
amoong them @ Algeria. wtuch has 
cupperted our struggle frum ‘hx 
-ery catset 





We are comvincec Ue! a5) 
solyvon o@f the West Saheran 
problem must be based on respec’ 
for the soverwgnty and territorsas! 
integrvy of the Saharan Arad 
Demecratx Republic The forces 
of peace and progress are making 
2 wegity comtribulon by (ther 
moral and matena! support 
Thet « why we feel the! 
pariopelon of these forces 
Gecokomusing Western Sahara 
both logpcal and necessary 








END OF 
FICHE 
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